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THE PROPER OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.* 


Ir was lately suggested at one of our ministers’ meetings 
that a useful question for the Association and its societies 
to consider would be, “The Proper Observance of the Sab- 
bath.” The suggestion seems to me timely, and, in accord- 
ance with it, I ask your attention to-day to some thoughts 
on that subject. 

Before turning, however, to our sources of instruction 
which, it is needless to say, are the Word of the Lord and 
the doctrines of the church, let us take cognizance of the 
fact that the old modes of Sabbath observance are fast fall- 
ing into disuse. No longer is the Sabbath generally re- 
garded as a day of public and private worship and of absti- 
nence from secular pursuits; but hundreds in every town 
and city forsake the churches, and seemingly abandon them- 
selves to the gratification of their love of ease or desire for 
amusement. Sunday newspapers are sold on the streets; 
Sunday excursions offer their attractions ; and the air is full 
of influences far from sacred or religious. Even church 
members themselves are affected by this prevailing atmos- 
phere. They find it increasingly easy, on one pretext or 
another, to neglect Sabbath services; and such neglect is 

* Address delivered before the Massachusetts Association at its meeting in 
Elmwood, Oct. 9, 1902. 
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growing to be more and more a confirmed habit. The idea 
is unquestionably gaining favor, that there is no particular 
spiritual significance to the Sabbath, but that the day is one 
merely for natural rest and recreation. 

Thus the subject is one of great practical importance to 
ourselves and to our children. Are we willing to drift with 
the current, or do we wish to be governed by fixed and posi- 
tive principles? Is there a Divine law respecting the Sab- 
bath, or is the latter a mere human institution, to be ordered 
by man’s whims and fancies or by considerations of worldly 
expediency and convenience? These are questions which 
need to be seriously asked and answered. For, as we shall 
presently see, the measure of our regard for the Sabbath is 
a true test of our belief in Divine revelation and of our 
loyalty to the Lord Himself. We cannot possibly shake off 
our obligations with respect to the Sabbath without hurting 
our relations to the Lord, yea, without being guilty of sin 
against Him. Far be it from us, therefore, to approach this 
question in any perfunctory way, as if it were a mere topic 
of intellectual interest, wherewith to beguile a passing hour ; 
but let us rather deal with it as the vital matter that it is, 
affecting the spiritual welfare and existence of the church 
itself. | 

The Sabbath is definitely presented to us in the Scrip- 
tures as the subject of one of the Ten Commandments. 
Those commandments have been considered by Christians 
in past ages as possessing peculiar authority and holiness. 
What the general idea respecting them is at the present 
time I am unable to say; but it is a well-known fact that in 
recent years the theory has found more or less acceptance 
that the law of Moses was superseded by the new Testa- 
ment and the Sermon on the Mount. In the New Church, 
however, there is no ambiguity. She points out and empha- 
sizes the Lord’s declaration that He came not to destroy the 
law or the prophets, but to fulfilthem. Her express teaching 
is that the Ten Commandments are “a summary of all things 
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of religion” (True Christian Religion, 286), and “contain 
all things which are of love to God and of love toward the 
neighbor” (/é:d. 329). By the revelation of the internal 
sense their deeper meaning is laid open, and they are seen, 
as never before, to constitute complete and all-sufficient 
rules of life. 

If, then, the Ten Commandments are still binding on 
mankind, the commandment concerning the Sabbath is 
binding, for it is one of the ten. We have no more right 
to disregard it than we have to disregard the others. It is 
no less incumbent on us to keep the Sabbath holy than it is 
to abstain from murder or theft. Regarding the Decalogue 
as a whole we are instructed as follows : — 

There is not a nation in the whole world which does not know that it 
is evil to kill, to commit adultery, to steal, and to bear false witness; 
and that also, unless these evils were guarded against by laws, kingdom, 
republic, and all organized society would be at an end. Who, then, can 
suppose that the Israelitish nation was so much more stupid than others, 
that it did not know that those things were evils? On which account 
one may wonder that those laws, universally known in the world, were 
promulgated with so great a miracle from Mount Sinai by Jehovah 
Himself. But hear; they were promulgated with so great a miracle, 
that men might know that these were not only civil and moral, but also 
Divine laws, and that to do contrary to them was not only to do evil 
against the neighbor, that is, a fellow citizen and society, but was also 
to sin against God. Wherefore those laws by promulgation from Mount 
Sinai by Jehovah were made also laws of religion. (True Christian 
Religion, 282.) 

Do we really believe this statement? Do we assent to 
the declaration that the Ten Commandments, every one of 
them, were given from God out of heaven, to the end that 
they might be known and kept as His precepts? If so, we 
must needs acknowledge that observance of the Sabbath is 
a matter of Divine obligation, forming part of the duty 
which we solemnly owe to the Lord Himself. If not, we 
may as well confess that revealed truth has no place in our 
minds, and that our lives are guided, not by our Heavenly 
Father’s will, but by our own inclinations and judgment. 
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This, then, is our point of departure — the fundamental 
principle from which we should set out in all our discussion 
of the subject — namely, that the question of Sabbath ob- 
servance is a question of obedience or disobedience to the 
Lord. We must have some definite and suitable way of 
remembering the Sabbath day to keep it holy, if we would 
be His dutiful children. It behooves us, therefore, to find 
out, as clearly as we may, what that way is. 

Turning first to the gospel story, we see that, when our 
Lord was in the world, He did not keep the Sabbath as the 
Jews kept it or thought it should be kept. He incurred 
their displeasure by healing on the Sabbath day, and by 
walking through corn fields, permitting His disciples to 
pluck and eat the ears of corn. The Pharisees said, “ Why 
do ye that which is not lawful to do on the Sabbath days?” 
“ There are six days in which men ought to work : in them, 
therefore, come and be healed, and not on the Sabbath day.” 
In no manner or degree did He abrogate the old command- 
ment. He never intimated in the least that the Sabbath, 
under His auspices, would become a day of. labor, or cease 
to be devoted to holy rest. But He gave new conceptions 
of labor and rest. He showed that the former was not mere 
work done with hands, or the latter mere abstinence from 
bodily exertion, but that both depended on the spirit which 
entered into them. The Sabbath was not violated by min- 
istering to the necessities of one’s self or of others. “It 
is lawful to do well on the Sabbath days.” The rigid Jewish 
interpretation of the law was set aside; but the law itself 
remained, and was filled with new meaning. Men were no 
longer to be bound inflexibly by certain outward require- 
ments and. prohibitions; yet were they to experience the 
benefits of a day distinguished from all other days by its 
associations with the Lord. “The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath. Therefore the Son of 
man is Lord also of the Sabbath.” 

I need not speak of the process by which the Sabbath 
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was transferred from the seventh to the first day of the 
week. Suffice it to say that among Christians generally it 
is no less the Sabbath on account of the change, but has 
even gained fresh holiness. Forever reminding us of the - 
Lord's resurrection, the first day keeps Him prominently in 
view, and is felt to be preeminently, even as it is called, 
“the Lord's day.” This designation, used first by the 
apostle John, is indeed a beautiful and fitting name. The 
matter is clearly summed up in the following passage in the 
“ True Christian Religion :"” — 

By this commandment in the natural sense, which is the sense of 
the letter, is meant that six days are for man and his labors, and the 
“seventh for the Lord and man’s rest from Him. “Sabbath” in the 
original tongue signifies “rest.” The Sabbath, among the sons of 
Israel, was the sanctity of sanctities, because it represented the Lord — 
the six days his labors and combats with the hells, and the seventh His - 
victory over them, and thus rest. And because that day was representa- 
tive of the close of the whole redemption of the Lord, therefore it was 
holiness itself. But when the Lord came into the world, and thence the 
representations of Him ceased, that day became a day of instruction in 
Divine things, and thus also a day of rest from labors and of medita- 
tion on such things as are of salvation and eternal ate} ; as also a day of 
love towards the neighbor. (301.) 


That is to say, the Sabbath was intended to “ a period 
of spiritual rest. How expressive are the words: “ Six days 
are for man and his labors, and the seventh for the Lord, 
and for man’s rest from Him”! Six days are properly 
given to secular and worldly pursuits; but every seventh 
day has another claim upon us. Then should the God of 
our worship be brought especially to mind, and the heart 
should be opened to His peaceful influence. The Jews 
knew Him but remotely. They worshipped Him chiefly by 
animal sacrifices and other representative ceremonies. But 
when, by means of His life on earth, He had fulfilled the 
Scriptures and made His Human nature Divine, He came 
into a new and more direct relationship with men. They 
were able, as they were not previously, to worship Him in 
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spirit and in truth. Then not the mere form but the 
essence of the Sabbath became the important thing; and 
the Sabbath is aptly described as “a day of instruction in 
Divine things, and thus also a day of rest from labors, and 
of meditation on such things as are of salvation and eternal 
life, as also a day of love towards the neighbor.” 

The essence of the Sabbath is the state of mind in which 
the day is kept. The purpose of the Sabbath is subserved 
in proportion as there is an elevation of thought to matters 
above this world. Such elevation brings the kind of rest 
which is needed. To remain perpetually on the level of his 
every-day duties and cares is not good for man. His de- 
velopment as a spiritual being, his progress in the way to 
heaven, his normal and wholesome relationship to the Lord, 
and thus to his fellow-men, demand this regular pause in 
the ordinary routine of his life and a genuine mental uplift. 
“Instruction in Divine things,” or, in other words, study of | 
the Scriptures, learning about God and about His will and 
law, is one of the requirements. This study cannot be car- 
ried on in the midst of daily work, so rest from labor is 
made necessary. ‘“ Meditation on such things as are of sal- 
vation and eternal life” is possible only under quiet external 
conditions. Whatever disturbs those conditions tends to 
nullify and destroy the true Sabbath. “A day of love 
towards the neighbor” we are likewise taught that the 
Sabbath should be. By which is evidently meant a day for 
the exercise of such forms of neighborly love as cannot so 
easily find expression on other days. For all days were 
intended to be full of love of the neighbor. Each one’s 
regular employment is, or at least should be, his appointed 
way of doing good to others. To be diligent and faithful 
in that employment is, as we know, neighborly love or 
charity itself. But, when the Sabbath comes, with its 
change of state and its suspension of labor, kind feeling 
towards our fellow-men rightly flows through other channels. 
Then is our special opportunity for visiting the sick, minis- 
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tering to the poor, and comforting the afflicted. Those who 
are hard at work all the week can on the Sabbath cultivate 
social and family relations which would otherwise lie dor- 
mant. And this is well, provided always that the spiritual 
duties are not neglected. Parents, especially fathers whose 
week-day occupation cuts them off toa great extent from 
home life, can on the Sabbath enjoy free intercourse with 
their children; which is impossible at most other times. 
Thus, in a sense peculiarly its own, the Sabbath may be a 
day of love to the neighbor, at the same time that it turns 
all hearts to the Lord. 

If, then, in the light of this teaching, it be asked how the 
Sabbath should be outwardly spent, the plain answer is, In 
such a manner as will most surely bring about that state of 
spiritual rest, which is the very purpose of its institution, 
in such a manner as will be most effectual in raising the 
thoughts above their usual week-day level and inducing . 
states of genuine tranquillity and peace. No rigid rule can 
be formulated by which precisely the same mode of observ- 
ance can be prescribed to all men, or to any one man at all 
times. But it may be truly said that no better way of 
coming consciously into the Lord’s presence, and of gaining 
the instruction or furthering the meditations appropriate to 
the Lord’s day, has ever been devised than that of gathering 
for public worship. Those who think that they have found 
a better way are free to adopt it; but let them first make 
sure that the real object they have in view is keeping the 
Sabbath holy, and not the indulgence of their natural de- 
sires. At the same time we all need to remember that 
mere church-going does not make a Sabbath. We can carry 
worldly thoughts and feelings into the sanctuary as well as 
cherish them elsewhere. Our worship may be merely formal 
and conventional, without any heart in it. But if there is 
heart in it, how can it find more fitting expression than by 
pouring out our souls to the Lord in company with our 
brethren, in a house dedicated to Him and full of associa- 
tions that keep Him in remembrance? 
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Our duty as regards the observance of the Sabbath is 
even plainer with respect to the things we should avoid 
than with respect to the things we should do. Whatever 
tends to hold the mind amid earthly interests and cares 
belongs to the former category. Foremost among such in- 
fluences is the Sunday newspaper. How can any one pre- 
tend that he is trying to keep the commandment, if he 
begins the Sabbath day by fixing his thoughts on those very 
mundane affairs out of which he ought to rise? His body 
may rest, but his spirit remains where it was before. He 
can experience no change of state, such as befits the Lord’s 
day, if he plunges at once into accounts of murders, thefts, 
politics, stock markets, and other details of the world’s 


doings. Let him rather spend a quiet morning hour in 


reading the Word or the writings of the church. This will 
prepare him for the religious services that follow, and will 
help him to engage in them, as no other preparation can. 
The old custom of abstaining from ordinary labors and 
amusements on Saturday night, though doubtless often car- 
ried to extremes, was not without its advantages. It is cer- 
tainly easier to come into a quiet Sabbath state on Sunday 
morning, if the previous evening has not been spent in 
fatiguing work or exciting pastimes. Indeed, whatever in- 
terferes at any time with the best observance of the Sabbath 
will be discountenanced by every one who faithfully tries to 
keep the Lord’s commandments. 

And yet, let us again remind ourselves, there need be 
nothing rigid or austere in the manner in which this par- 
ticular commandment is kept. If we ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to avoid all things that hinder true spiritual rest, we 
are forbidden nothing which is compatible with it. Yea, as 
we have seen, friendly and delightful intercourse with 
others, if it be of the right kind, (will tend to promote it. 
Anything that really warms the heart, and sets the streams 
of love to flowing, cannot be amis$ on the Sabbath day, so 
long as it is not noisy or exciting, and disturbs no one’s 
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peace. Whatever we may do in forgetfulness of self for the 
good of our neighbors is not likely to injure the devout and 
elevated state of mind for which the true Sabbath stands. 
The danger comes, when we are thinking only of our own 
pleasure, and not of the Lord’s service, on His holy day. 
In other words, the danger comes when the commandment 
is not remembered or kept as one of the Divine precepts. 
Our Puritan ancestors made many mistakes. Their under- 
standing of the law of the Sabbath was Jewish rather than 
Christian. It bound them to the mere letter of Sabbath 
observance, regardless of its spirit. They had small con- 
ception of a Sabbath state which might be maintained ina 
great variety of outward circumstances. Yet I think we 
should all agree that it is better to err, if at all, on the side 
of strictness, rather than on that of laxity and indifference. 
And, whatever else the Puritans failed to do, they at least 
set their descendants the example of trying to be governed 
by the law of God instead of by human councils and tra- 
ditions. 

One thing which they did not seem to know, and which 
we are all prone to forget, is that the Lord’s commandments 
are given in love, and are not stern arbitrary decrees. Our 
Father has instituted the Sabbath because He loves us and 
knows that we need it. He has commanded us to keep it 
holy, because He sees that we shall be better and happier 
for so doing. He is not concerned on His own account 
about the honor which we pay Him by our obedience; but 
He does wish us to receive the blessings which the Sabbath 
alone can bring. If we refuse to obey His kind precept, 
the loss is our own, we are the chief sufferers, and that to 
an extent which few are able to realize. Why, then, will 
we persist in denying ourselves the benefits which the 
Sabbath was intended to bestow, and which are essential to 
the perfection of human order, and the full enjoyment of 
human life? 

An important consideration in connection with our Sab- 
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bath observances is their effect on our children. How shall - 


our children be taught and guided in this respect? They 
will be influenced by our precepts, but still more by our 
example. What kind of associations with the Lord’s day 
‘will we provide for them to look back upon, when they 
come to maturity? What manner of “remains” will we 
endeavor to implant in their minds to help them in their 


future conflicts with evil? These surely are vital questions. 


We have to remember that children are not responsible 
beings. That is to say, their rational faculties are unde- 
veloped and they are without the experience of life. Hence 
they possess no intelligent judgment of their own, and are 
dependent on the care and guidance of their elders. They 
do not at first even know what food they ought to eat. Still 
less do they know what knowledge they stand in need of, to 
fit them for useful lives. Least of all can they understand 
their spiritual wants either present or future. To allow 
them to choose for themselves in any of these matters is to 
impose on them a burden which they are not able to bear. 
Yea, it is to treat them with absolute cruelty — a cruelty 
which is no less real, because it may accord with their own 
natural wishes. We do not often ask a child to decide 
whether he will eat wholesome or unwholesome food. We 
do not generally expect him to determine whether, during 
his early years, he will go to school or not. But in far too 
many cases, it is to be feared, the way in which his Sabbath 
shall be spent is left largely, if not wholly, to his choice. 
Thus, in matters of the highest import, parents shirk their 
duty and let their children follow their own untutored 
inclinations. _ 

This opens to us the question of children’s attendance at 
the church service. I do not see how any one can doubt 
that such attendance is in the highest degree desirable. 
Some part of the exercises will, in all probability, be at first 
unintelligible to them. But it is to be borne in mind that 
there are other and better influences than those which 
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appeal directly to the intellect. The singing, the kneeling 
in prayer, the devout listening to the reading of the Word, 
go farther to promote the general sphere of worship than 
the instruction of any sermon. In those features of the 
service the children can take part as well as their elders. 
By means of them their feelings are affected, and states of 
reverence are induced, which permanently abide for their 
benefit. Such states are the most precious “remains” 
which a child can receive through outside human agencies ; 
for the spirit of reverence, acquired in early life, is the 
surest foundation of a true and living relationship with the 
Lord, that will continue forever. Will we suffer our children 
to lose it, because, forsooth, we have not the firmness to 
direct their steps in the way which we see to be right? 

As I go about among our societies, I see many gratifying 
signs of activity and interest. But one thing is almost 
everywhere lacking ; and that is, the presence of children in 
any- considerable number at the morning worship. This is 
perhaps the worst feature of our present condition. For it 
is impossible to conceive of any adequate substitute for that | 
which is so essential to the spiritual welfare of the young. 
Certainly no Sunday-school, however well ordered, can 
supply the deficiency. How are the children occupied on 
Sunday morning, if they are not at church? Are they 
occupied in such a way as to help them “remember the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy”? Doubtless the scarcity of 
children at church services is even more noticeable in other 
religious bodies than in our own, and indicates a general 
condition of the community. But this is no valid excuse 
for our shortcomings. Our simple duty in such matters is 
to be guided by the precepts of the Word, as explained by 
the doctrines of the church. 

One great use of a true observance of the Sabbath is that, 
above all other instrumentalities, it serves to inspire and 
keep alive the spirit of reverence whereof we have been 
speaking. We need have no hesitation in saying that, with- 
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out the Sabbath, that spirit would soon utterly die out. 
But, as long as the Sabbath is hallowed, the name of the 
Lord will be hallowed, and all holy things will be revered. 
Then let us endeavor to obey the commandment in spirit 
and in truth; for in it are involved the issues of eternal 
life. So doing, we shall take one means of showing the 
sincerity of our professions and of commending to the world 
around us the church that we love. 


James REED. 
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THE BIBLE, A SPIRITUAL BOOK. 


It may be expected that one who takes up the subject of 
the Bible will consider that aspect of it, now so interesting 
and even exciting, which is known as the Higher Criticism. 
An expressive name this is, indicating that scholars, after 
long and faithful study of manuscripts, have risen to an 
examination of the meaning, authenticity, and historicity of 
the books themselves, 

Into this field of Bible study men of learning have gone 
with great zeal, forming their opinions individually and con- 
tending for them earnestly. The result is the conclusion that 
several hands had part in the writing of the Pentateuch, 
that much of Scripture was written at a later date than was 
formerly supposed, and that the persons named as authors 
are not very clearly to be made out. Thus one doubts the 
life of David, and another suggests solving the question of 
the double book of Ezra-Nehemiah by giving up both men, 
and another regards Jonah as a myth, while the polychrome 
Bible uses several colors to indicate the supposed successive 
redactions and accretions. It is common also to propose 
changes in the order of verses to make the text run more 
logically and more after the manner of the occidental mind 
when it writes history. 

But as to all this, one may remark that nothing is settled. 
On account of the suddenness with which the fortieth chap- 
ter of Isaiah begins, “Comfort ye,” after the historical 
chapters preceding, and for other reasons, it was suggested 
that there must be two Isaiahs, and the “ Deutero-Isaiah” 
had almost come to be regarded as a living soul, when it was 
pointed out that before the historical chapters the tone was 
much the same — “the ransomed of the Lord shall return ” 
(xxxv. 10); and then the last part of the book was given back 
to the first Isaiah, and so the second Isaiah has been getting 
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a smaller and smaller breathing-space, until at last a com- 
petent scholar predicts that he will be credited only with 
putting in the few verses about Cyrus. (xliv. 28; xlv. 1.) 

But is this the end? If in some way Isaiah was enabled 
to prophesy the coming of the Messiah at a distance of 
seven hundred years, why could he not be enabled to pro- 
phesy the coming of Cyrus ata distance of less than two 
hundred years? Shall we strain out the gnat and swallow 
the camel? 

Meanwhile no one expects to change the text or the title 
of a single book. Noone supposes that the order of the 
verses will ever be changed at the suggestion of critics who 
are entirely off their basis of comparison of manuscripts and 
are only dogmatizing from the opinions of a day. True 
science deals with facts, not with probabilities. It draws 
inferences from phenomena, not from doubts. Is not the 


- Higher Criticism to be justly regarded rather as a vigorous 


assertion of mental liberty and a tendency of a scientific 
age still somewhat dogmatic, than as a final view in accord- 
ance with which the Bible must be reshaped, if indeed two 


critics could agree how it should be reshaped to be not too 
‘ oriental and as much occidental as possible ? 


There is, however, a scientific aspect of our subject which 
has the most enduring basis and will ultimately be given 
general recognition. I mean the light to be thrown on the 
meaning of the Bible by the study of Bible lands, their 
topography, their fauna and flora, and especially their buried 
records. 

This will be clearly a supreme test of the Bible and, if the 
test be sustained, a supreme vindication. If on investiga- 
tion it should turn out that there was no Egypt for Israel, 
nor Sinai for the law-giving, no Jordan, no Bethel, no Car- 
mel, no Nazareth; if it should turn out on a thorough 
scientific investigation that the Tabernacle could not stand 
if constructed ; if it should be shown by research that bricks 
were not made in Egypt, nor fish caught in Galilee, nor 
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cedars found in Lebanon; then legitimate science would 
expose fictitious Scripture and would render an exalted 
though painful service to mankind. 

But if, on the other hand — not to speak of possibilities but 
of facts —if the officers of the British Engineers have sur- 
veyed the whole of Palestine, have found hundreds of places 
just where they were represented to be, have examined the © 
mountains, the streams, the lakes, the usages of the people, 
in short, all that is visible, and have found everything as 
represented and scarcely anything changed in all the years; 
if indeed the Scriptures have already borne every scientific 
test without a shadow of defeat, then are they forever vindi- 
cated and will stand unmoved forever. 

But it must be noted that this testing and vindication are 
only in their beginning, for there are at least two hundred 
mounds containing no one knows how much of record, and 
not one of these has been completely excavated. The most 
thorough work was done at Lachish and that yielded, thirty 
feet below the surface, a precious tablet. How many more 
are there in Lachish? How many more elsewhere? What 
chronicles may be in the tombs of the kings? What may 
the remains of Sodom have to tell of a very ancient civiliza- 
tion? What will the unread Hittite inscriptions reveal ? 

Alas for these impatient questions! for the Turkish 
government resists this work in jealousy and suspicion of 
other nations, and fine and imprisonment await the man 
who digs without first obtaining a costly, limited, and long 
delayed firman. But science can wait as God waits, and in 
the end we shall see some good of this delay. Gezer, 
a city of Abraham’s time and the dowry of Solomon's 
Egyptian wife, is now being laid bare very thoroughly. 

Having indicated what seems to be rightly called the real 
science of Scripture— the contribution which science has 
to make as the proper tribute of this age to the eternal 
Word — without taking time to show how much has been 
gained by excavation and like research, I pass to the sub- 
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ject of the spiritual meaning of Scripture as the necessary 
means of instruction in the truly spiritual life and as the 
proof of its inspiration. We may know already that the i 
spiritual world rests upon the natural as its eternal basis, ; 
and we have just been observing the growing appreciation 7 
of the literal sense through scientific verification. We do ' 
-not therefore think of the spiritual sense as subversive of 

the natural or remote from it, but as the very spirit and life | 


of it, exactly what the soul is to the body. ; 
It must be confessed that attempts have been made to | 


set forth a spiritual sense, with such result that there is a 
prejudice against the very idea, as if Scripture were thereby 
to be made to mean something which it does not mean and 
something fanciful and unreasonable and mystical. 

Philo Judzus was a Jew of Alexandria in or near our 
Lord’s time, and he felt the power of the Greek thought 
which ridiculed the belief of the Jews that the world was 
made in six days, and that the Creator walked in the garden 
with Adam, and that Eve fell through eating fruit ; and he 
strove to show that the Scripture was profounder than that 
and deserved the respect of Greeks. But he had no knowl- 
edge of spiritual realities,and he merely dealt with names 
of places and numbers and certain statements in a helpless 
way. | 
Philo made a fundamental error as to names by taking 
them as they were in the Greek version only. Thus be- 
cause “Sarah” was therein spelled with two r’s, he makes 
‘much of the second “r,” which as a Greek numeral means a 
hundred, and says that she means “the parent of all har- 
mony.” * Again the word Charran (Haran) means in Greek, 
“holes,” and so he interprets it as “the senses which look 
through holes.” ? 

In respect to numbers he took up eight —the eighth day 
— but could only say that “it contains in itself the form of 
equality, because length, breadth, and depth, which are all 
equal to each other, are indicated by the number eight ;”’ 3 


* Bohn edition, Vol. IV. p. 456. * Vol. IV. p. 411. 3IV. p. 452. 
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and again he finds six “the most productive number, the 
most perfect number, being made equal to its parts and be- 
ing made complete by them.” ' 

This is so far nonsense, and yet it is not so bad as his 
denial of the literal statement that Jacob passed over Jor- 
dan,* or his remark that Samuel was “perhaps in reality a 
man,” that Leah means “a smooth motion ” (Greek, /ea), 
and again “ wearied, for she thought the life of the wicked © 
heavy.” 4 

Though Philo may sometimes have come near toa sensible 
bit of interpretation, yet we should note his own statement 
that, when writing, “I have become greatly excited, and 
have known neither the place where I was, nor those who 
were present, nor myself, nor what I was saying, nor what I 
was writing.” 5 This may excuse his puerility, but he was 
only a Jew of his day, full of contempt for women,® and 
wholly unenlightened spiritually. 

The next writer who must be noticed as having labored 
hard in the effort to interpret Scripture spiritually is Origen, © 
a much broader man, a Christian Father of the years 185- 
254. Well taught and highly honored, though somewhat 
persecuted, he wrote voluminous commentaries on many 
books of the Bible and was impressed with the belief that, 
besides the literal meaning, the Bible contains that which 
makes it spiritual, even when treating of the ceremonial 
laws. In this Origen partook of the early Christian belief 
which started from our Lord’s opening the Scriptures on 
the resurrection day, and is seen throughout the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and appears in Paul’s reference to the facts of 
Abraham’s life as an “allegory.” (GALATIANS iv. 24.) 

Origen did not juggle with names as Philo did, and he 
went rapidly over the ground, hinting at the deeper meaning 
rather than unfolding it, but he was able to see that Marah 
represents the bitterness of legalism,” and that the Scrip- 

*I. p. 3 *I. p. 103. >I. p. 483. *II. pp. 163, 75. 


SII. p. 50. _ SL. p. 463; II. pp. 221, 225, 297, 306. 
7 Jeremiah, xviii. Homily, section 6. 
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ture is a well of water,’ that leprosy means blasphemy,’ and 
that the day prolonged for Joshua at Gibeon means the 
Lord delaying His coming ;? but when he takes up the Song 
of Songs, he merely tries to find how many persons are in it 
and says, “I think I find four;”* and the Transfiguration is 
to him “Jesus theologically preached ;” 5 while the infants 
brought to the Lord are “the carnal and unregenerate.” © 
Not to speak of others who might be mentioned in this 
connection, it is evident that the Jews and early Christians 
did not know enough either of the spiritual or of the natural 


worlds to do such work rationally, and that they did not 


advance beyond allegory and analogy, and were often unable 
to see so far as that. 

This may be said also without unkindness of Mrs. Baker 
Eddy’s interpretations. She is so ignorant of Hebrew, not 
to say of spiritual matters, that she understands Adam to 
mean “error, belief in sickness and death, evil, red sand- 
stone, nothingness, madness;” Benjamin, “pride, envy, 
fame, illusion;” Dan, “animal magnetism;” Euphrates, 
“the true idea of God;” Gihon, “the rights of woman ac- 
knowledged;” Jerusalem, “mortal belief, envy, tyranny, 
home, heaven;” Zion, “inspiration, emptiness, unfaithful- 
ness ;”7 and this and similar instruction is said to be read 
aloud in church to large congregations in these days, and 
this eccentric mind has a great following, while she changes 
her interpretations from time to time. 

If all these have so signally failed, what hone | is there in 
the case? It is no wonder that people of intelligence turn 
away and will not listen to a word about the spiritual mean- 
ing; but is the Eden account never to be explained? is the 
Book of Revelation to be forever sealed? is the Easter open- 
ing of the Scriptures by our Lord to His disciples never to 


* Genesis, x. Homily, sections 2 and 4. * Numbers, vii. Homily, section 1. 
3 Joshua, xvi. Homily, section 2. ‘Song of Songs, i. Homily, section 1. 
5 Matthew, xii. Book, chap. iii. ® Jbid., xv. Book, chap. ii. 

7 Key to Scriptures, last edition. 
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be restored to man? can the Church never be spiritual in 
its understanding of Scripture? can we never be poets as we 
look on nature? are not the words of the Lord “spirit and 
life,” as He said? 

Certain it is, if there be a spiritual sense, there are neces- 
sary to the knowledge and explanation of it, — 

1. A full understanding of the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures, so that the foundation will be firm and unquestioned. 

2. An understanding of man’s spiritual qualities, of the 
process of the Lord’s glorification and of human regenera- 
tion, and of the spiritual world’s phenomena as embodying 
the states of heavenly life. 

3. An understanding of this natural world in the scientific 
way, so that the physical man, the animals, vegetables, and 
minerals named in the Scriptures throughout, may be known 
in their essential qualities and not superficially. 

4. An understanding of the relation of spirit to matter, in 
general and in every particular, such as would not be ration. 
ally possible except to one who had cognizance of both 
worlds. 

5. A long, special preparation, in and through a scientific 
life, by a gradual and orderly ascent to the spiritual plane of 
heart and mind, by true humility joined with energy, by a 
change, in short, similar to that of the enlightened disciples, 
only not sudden nor temporary, but developed gradually and 
continued during years of patient investigation and report. 
As some sketch of Swedenborg’s life was given in the pre- 
vious paper, on the Spiritual Church,* I do not repeat it, but 
would only remark that his published works on the Scriptures 
and his later scientific and legislative treatises show that he 
led for years a spiritual life and at the same time a natural 
life, both well developed, both orderly, though exceptional, and 
both devoted to the service of his Lord and Saviour. When 
inquired of by Oetinger, the German Protestant theologian, 
as to how long he had been preparing for this, he set the 


* See New-Cuurcn Review, October, 1902. 
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date at 1710, when he came of age and went to England 
and studied mathematics, astronomy, and mechanics, and so 
- learned to look through nature up to nature’s God. 

To form some idea of the lucidity and practical spiritual 
value of the deeper meaning of the Word, let us first look at 
one of the Ten Commandments as treated in the chapter on 
the Decalogue in “ True Christian Religion,” and note what 
is said of “ Thou shalt not kill” : — 


In the natural sense it means not to kill a man, not to inflict any 
wound upon him from which he may die, and not to mutilate his body ; 
also not to do any destruction to his name and fame, for fame and life 
go together. In the spiritual sense, by murder are meant all ways of 
killing and destroying men’s souls, as by turning them from God, religion, 
and worship, uttering scandals against them, and persuading them to such 
things as cause turning away. In the celestial sense, by killing are 

meant rash anger towards the Lord, hating Him, and wishing to destroy 
His name. (309-311.) 


These three points are amplified at some length, and 
Scripture proofs of the interpretation are added. It appears 
at once that if we assail the man in his natural body, we 
violate the commandment in its natural sense; if we attack 
his higher nature, we violate it in its spiritual sense; and if 
we attack the Lord, we violate it in its still higher sense. 
We see at once that there is nothing fanciful about this in- 
terpretation, for it is good common sense. 

But it may be said that the Lord in the Sermon on the 
Mount thus rose above the letter centuries ago. Certainly 
He did, for how could He lift men from the naturalism of 
Judaism except by leading them to keep the law spiritually 
as well as naturally? He had not come to destroy the law, 
to supersede it, or to oppose it, but to fulfil it. How also 
could He say that the golden rule was the law and the 
prophets, unless He saw through them an inner thread of 
love? How could He be the Word made flesh unless He 
discerned in it all this higher meaning, and obeyed it as well 
as the letter? 
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The next instance of the spiritual interpretation to be 
noted is the story of the Prodigal Son. It is explained to 
mean that the Father is God; the elder son, strict Judiasm ; 
the younger, erring humanity. By the younger going away 
is meant the wandering into sin. By wasting his substance 
is meant the destruction of good qualities. His being joined 
to a citizen of that far country is the control of evil over his 
life. The swine are the gross habits of life so developed 
and fed. Coming to himself is penitence, returning to his 
father is reform. The elder brother’s severity represents 
the pride and coldness of the pharisaic mind. The father’s 
joy is the Divine and angelic happiness in the salvation of 
souls. 

“This is perfectly clear,” one will say; “it is of course a 
parable, and therefore we should not have thought for a 
moment that it lacked a spiritual sense.” Very well, but 
the Lord always’spoke so and thus we must say that much 
of the Gospel has that sense. He once gave the spiritual 
sense of the parable of sowing, but now, as we believe, He 
has given that sense of them all. 

Look also at a miracle of cure —the sight restored at 
Jericho. Blindness tsignorance. Beggary is the consequent 
weakness. To be by the wayside represents the inefficient 
life. The Lord passing by is the Divine love hovering ever 


over us. The man cried out and was healed, because if we © 


do not fail to see and earnestly to confess our need, we can 
be helped. The healed man following in the way to Jerusa- 
lem, shows the redeemed life. 

We find then that the miracles also have a broader, deeper 
meaning. 

Take also any event of the Lord’s life—as His cruci- 
fixion. May not we crucify what is of Him in us by de- 
stroying His influence with us? And His rising again, is it 
not spiritually fulfilled in us when we permit the angels to 
come and roll away the stone of our condemnation of Him, 
and so open a new day for us, a day of the purest joy? 
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Thus we see how transparent the Gospel is, as hymn 
writers have seen more or less plainly. For example, Charles 
Wes'*y when he wrote :— | 

O Thou, who badst the tempest cease, 
And lo! the waves obeyed Thy will, 
Speak to my warring passions, peace! 
Say to my trembling heart, Be still. 
And another writes : — 


Then, within Thy fold eternal, 
Let them find a resting-place ; 

Feed in pastures ever vernal, 
Drink the rivers of Thy grace. 

The Scriptures seem to come nearer to us in the Gospels, 
because in the light of our Lord’s countenance everything 
bears a spiritual aspect. The Book of Revelation is more 
difficult, being full of symbols like the dragon, the living 
creatures, the scarlet woman, and the city of gold, but no 
one has ever gone through Swedenborg’s volumes in which 
it is interpreted by constant reference to all other parts of 
the Scriptures, without accepting the explanation, for the 
very history of Christianity now confirms that explanation. 

The Psalms also do not deeply conceal their spiritual 
meaning, for we see in those of strife the struggle of the 
soul against evil, and in those of peace the soul in its 
heavenly repose. Thus when we read in the twenty-third, 
“The Lord is my shepherd,” we do not mean literally, but 
spiritually, that He conducts our lives. The green pastures 
and the still waters, the anointing oil, the overflowing cup, 
the table before the enemy — all these mean spiritual gifts. 
His house, in which we hope to dwell forever, is a state of 
the mind. 

The prophets are sometimes very obscure, abounding in 
hard names and in gloomy enigmatical predictions; but 
even there we see with little difficulty that faithful Israel 
means all, everywhere, who are true to God, that the cap- 
tivity means bondage to sin, and the restoration the redemp- 
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‘tion to the liberty of sons of God. Do we not see Babylon 


often coming up as the opposite of the church, the subver- 
sion of it to rule for selfish ends the souls of men? And is 
not Daniel a true faith standing firm and triumphing at last? 
What is Belshazzar’s feast but a picture of the basest prof- 
anation? and what is the handwriting on the wall but the 
warning of the judgment? Ezekiel’s description of the 
temple, which he saw and measured in vision some years 
after that at Jerusalem was destroyed, may seem remote 
from our needs, but spiritually it represents the regenerate 
mind. “Ye are the temple of God,” said the apostle. 
(1 Cor. iii. 16.) 

When we look upon Genesis we see at once documents 
of the greatest antiquity forming the early part of it and 
preceding the literal history of Abraham. From that point, 
the twelfth chapter, onward for centuries we have the 
definite history of the Hebrew race, verifiable by research 
and already verified to a remarkable degree by the Amarna 
tablets which tell of Abraham’s time, the excavation of 
Pithom which the oppressed Israelites built, the journey of 
Palmer on foot over the route of the Exodus, the Moabite 
inscription, the excavations of Lachish and Jerusalem, and 
the light thrown upon the record by Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian researches now going rapidly forward. 

But before Abraham the accounts of the Garden, the 
flood, and the tower of Babel are not the biographies of 
single persons, but they tell of chapters of human history 
far remote and yet essential to our understanding of man’s 
past. When it was given to Swedenborg to see that these 
accounts were of a very different style from those of the 
twelfth and subsequent chapters, and he published the 
statement in the year 1749," it stood alone and no doubt 


seemed fanciful if not harmfully heretical; but now his 


attribution of these early chapters to an older revelation 
gives no one a shock. Modern knowledge on this subject 


* Arcana, Vol. I., n. 1403. 
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has been recently set forth by an Episcopalian scholar.' 
Commentators have refrained from publishing anything about 
Genesis because rapidly advancing enlightenment might 
soon make it obsolete; but this author has gathered up 
what is generally known and accepted as to the first eleven 
chapters, and he says at once : — 


The narratives are not history as we understand it, they are largely 
mythical, that is to say, history idealized. Some kinds of myth are 
better adapted to impart religious truth than any history.? 


This is the student’s way of coming at the exact truth. 
They are “immediately and transparently religious,” he 
says. “They are pure poetry ; we regard them as historical, 
but they are not.” ¢ 

He cannot explain them, but he believes them to be 
“remains of very ancient traditions,”5 yet “unfortunately 
there is no simple thread we can seize on here to guide us 
through the labyrinth,” ° and therefore he is content with 
showing that these accounts are found in many nations, that 
of the flood, for instance, in sixty-four forms. 

But the matter does not rest here. There is a thread by 
which we may explain the “labyrinth.” The statement of 
Swedenborg that these chapters are not literal history is no 
more simple and lucid than his explanation of them. God 
is not dumb. He is not incapable of telling us the early 
history of man. He can make his meaning plain, whether 
men will hear or will forbear. And the explanation is to 
the effect that the first chapter, when spiritually under- 
stood, tells of the development of man from his condition of 
mental darkness —“ waste and void’’—onward step by 
step. “Let there be light” reveals him to himself, and‘he 
becomes self-conscious, evidently the first stage of real 
humanity. The successive creations tell of the development 


* The Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern Knowledge. By Rev. Elwood 
Worcester, D. D. New York: McClure, Phillips, & Co. 1901. 572 pages. 
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of his powers, until he is at last completed and is an “ image 
of God.” 

Then there is what follows, the Eden state of innocence, 
and this may have lasted long, but at length the serpent 
voice of curious desire to know evil as well as good — the 
consequences of departing from the path of obedience to 
the Divine prompting — leads to the loss of innocence, and 
man is no more in the sweet fruitful garden. 

Gradually evils grew until, like a very flood, false ideas of 
life destroyed that first state, and then we have man, not in 
the garden but in the vineyard, a more intellectual stage, 
with less of charity, when the sons rejoiced over their 
father’s shame. 

Nor is this all, but we have at last a proud self-assertive- 
ness, which builds its tower to heaven, and works that con- 
fusion which arises when all seek for self and are not one in 
religiousness. 

Then, out of the Chaldea of idolatry and brutishness, 
Abram is led, and that state of human history is entered 
upon which we know so well. 

This interpretation fits into every national tradition and 
agrees with the statements of the poets, especially Hesiod 
and Ovid, as to the ages of man having been like gold, 
silver, copper, and iron; as in the second chapter of Daniel, 
indeed, where the head of the image was gold, the breast 
silver, the thighs brass, the legs iron. It is impossible to 
dwell on this fascinating subject, but I fully believe that 
archeology will presently show just that order of these uses 
of the metals — gold first, as Flinders Petrie has found it 
in Egypt with the prehistoric flint implements of the ear- 
liest dynasty, then silver as it was used in Abraham's day, 
then copper of the time of the Tabernacle and the Cretan 
civilization, and then iron in the use of which the Philistines 
and others excelled the Cretans and spoiled their prosperity. 

Suffice it to say that, as no scientific research has brought 
to light anything interfering with the history from Abraham 
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onward, so no research in anthropology has opposed this 
spiritual interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis. 

The history of the Jews has also its spiritual meaning. 
The obedience of Abraham, the meditation of Isaac, the 
hard labors of Jacob, the rejection and ultimate triumph of 
the unselfish Joseph, typify the periods of the life on earth 
of our Lord, His childhood of innocent submission, His 
youth of learning which amazed the rabbis in the temple, 
His arduous years as the carpenter, and then His rejection 
by His brethren, His patient endurance of injustice, His 
feeding the hungry, His love for all men, His ultimate 
triumph. 

Exodus then takes up the course of human redemption. 
Egypt is the country of the easy life, without storms, drowsy, 
full of sunshine; and so is childhood. Assyria was ambi- 
tious, fond of hunting and of war, boastful, overpowering by 
great strength. Palestine was a land of wonderful variety 
of climate and topography, a land of religion and the home, 
governed by the priest and given to sacrifices. And these 
three lands of the Bible bear out this significance in every 
respect, but here it is only possible to allude to the fact 
that the national symbol of Egypt was the beetle, the 
scarabzeus, crawling happily from and upon the sand, but 
Assyria had the eagle for the fit type of its masterful spirit, 
and Palestine slew the lamb morning and evening, and kept 
its passover with it, and found its Messiah represented by 
it, the Lamb of God. 

Egypt thus belongs to our early stage of life. We should 
be there, but we should not remain there, yet it is difficult 


_ to leave, for sense-life clings to us and we are in danger of 
- becoming slaves to it. Yea, Egypt in us decrees that the 


children born to Israel, the heaven-sent promptings, shall be 
slain; and when it cannot accomplish this, it will have the 
boys drowned, as false reasoning may drown our better 
impulses. But Moses lives, the conscience is preserved, 
and it will lead us forth though the sense-life resists until it 
be subdued as Pharaoh was overcome. 
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So man comes into the wilderness of discipline, and a 
severe probation we find it to be as we spiritually enact the 
scenes of the Exodus; and some may fail through lack of 
faith, while others win the promised land of the spiritual 
life. 

Though the story cannot be pursued farther in detail, it 
must be noted that all the ceremonial laws which fill so 
large a place in the Old Testament are but so many rules of 
life, when spiritually understood ; for is not all true life a 
consecration or sacrificing. of the powers to the service of 
the Lord? In such service we are made “kings and priests 
unto God.” Who does not see to some degree in David’s 
career the prophecy of our Lord’s experiences, and in his 
psalms the prayers of our ‘Lord and all religious hearts? 
What is the building of the temple but the making a man to 
be a true dwelling-place of God? And what are the court 
and the holy and the most holy places but the planes of life, 
natural, spiritual, and most internal? Our Lord spoke of 
“the temple of His body” when He purified the temple. 
(JOHN ii. 21.) 

And so what is the decline of Israel into idolatry, but the 
loss of our best aims and the disorderly exaltation of base 
motives? And what is the captivity but the ascendency of 
the natural over the spiritual life? And what is the return 
but recovery of true life through repentance? 

What then is the New Testament but the spiritual fulfil- 
ment of the Old? And what is the Holy City, with its liv- 
ing water, clear as crystal, and its trees of life, but the 
completion of the circle of human history, not in a mere 
recovery of Palestine to the Jew, although that is a possible 
part of the better era to come, but in human life restored, in 
its old age, as it were, to innocence and peace? 

How beautiful, how practical, how Divine does the rev- 
elation of its spiritual meaning make the Word! It makes 
it ever young, ever the voice of our Father and Saviour, a 
well of living water springing up into everlasting life. 
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Swedenborg approached this most gradually through the 
study of the constant interaction of soul and body, until he 
saw that the sight stands for intelligence, and the hearing. 
for obedience, and the walking for conduct, and so on, until 
at last this wonderful fact of the spiritual sense of Scripture 
stood as plainly revealed as the face of an honest man re- 
veals his character, or as the printed letters reveal the mental 
state of the author. | 

This Divine perfection of Law and Prophets, and Psalms 
and Gospels, and Apocalypse, exceeds that of the Epistles, 
for there can plainly be no spiritual or eternal meaning in 
Paul’s sending for the cloak left at Troas (2 Tim. iv. 13), but 
this causes no depreciation of those writings which, we are 
taught, were essential to the upbuilding of the Christian 
Church. It is only that our Lord’s own words, whether 
spoken by His own mouth or through Moses and the rest, 
are of heaven as well as of earth, so that when we go 
hence, leaving out of our minds the earthly Palestine and 
the men who dwelt there, we may read of the heavenly life 
and those lessons of human conduct which transcend the 
earthly history, while they rest upon it as the soul upon the 
body. There we may abide, as the poet says, — 7 

Within a fairer Palestine, 
A holier Holy Land. 

Thus, and thus only, is fulfilled the saying of the Scrip- 
ture, “ Forever, O Lord, Thy Word is settled in heaven.” 

Outwardly the Scriptures have and must have the limita- 
tions of earthly language, but inwardly, when seen in the 
light now set forth, they are perfectly Divine. The casket 
may be, and clearly is, of rough stone, but the jewel within 
is priceless, and blessed are they who are able to see that 
the Divine Word is “spirit and life,” ‘the lamp unto our 
feet and the light unto our path,” world without end. 

THEODORE F, WRIGHT. 
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THE PASTOR’S USE. 


Ill. 
THE PASTOR AMONG HIS PEOPLE.* 


In speaking of the pastor among his people I come to 
that part Of the work of the ministry which is popularly 
called “‘ pastoral work.” In these lectures, however, I have 
sought to present a broader view of the pastoral use —a 
view which would include all the duties resting upon the 
pastor, as equally a part of his pastoral work. Wherever 
he is and whatever he may be doing for his flock, he is their 
shepherd, seeking to lead them by truth into the good of 
life —the good which is realized by looking to the Lord and 
seeking to live from Him and according to His command- 
ments. 

But that he may do this work most effectively the pastor 
must know his people— must know them outside of the con- 
gregation and the class, and apart from their mere church 
life. If possible he should know them in their homes, and 
in their daily callings and occupations. 

Pastoral visiting is an important part of pastoral work. 
Its great use lies in the opportunity it affords the pastor to 
know his people as they are, and to come into touch with 
their every-day lives. The value of pastoral visiting is some- 
times called in question because it is no longer distinctively 
official work. The pastor does not now go into the home to 
gather the family together and officiate at what could hardly 
be other than a perfunctory religious service. He still goes 
as the pastor, but his purpose is to become acquainted with 
the several members of the family and to place himself on a 
friendly footing with them. There may or may not be 


* The last of three lectures given at the New-Church Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., and printed at the request of the hearers and others. 
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definite religious conversation. It is usually unwise to force 
such conversation where the way is not clearly opened for 
it. If the more interior use of the visit is kept in view, 
occasional opportunities will arise for the introduction of 
spiritual subjects, and whatever may be said under such 
conditions will be likely to have greater weight than if 
uttered in a more formal way. Even if no such opportuni- 
ties appear, and the pastoral visit have little, if anything, to 
distinguish it from a mere neighborly call, it is not without 
its use. By means of these visits the pastor enters into 
more or less intimate relations with the families of his flock, 
and, when the time comes that they feel the need of the 
help which he can bring, they will turn to him as to a 
trusted friend. hen the longed-for opportunity to 
draw them closer to the church may be realized. 

It is not always easy for the earnest, conscientious young 
pastor to know just how far to go in his pastoral visiting, 
when to speak and when not to speak, what to say and what 
to leave unsaid. In all these respects he must seek to be 
daily led by the Lord, and to be willing and open to learn 
the lessons which experience will bring to him. They will 
often be hard lessons, sometimes painfully so, but, if they 
are heeded, they will be fruitful in results which, in most 
cases, could no otherwise have been realized. 

In a society of considerable numbers, especially if it be a 
city society, the pastor will have the opportunity to meet 
much, with a portion of his people, at least, at various church 
gatherings. It is an important use of such gatherings to 
promote the better acquaintance of the people with each 
other and of all with the pastor. While the pastor will not 
necessarily lead in the social activities which go on in the 
‘name of the church, it is not only desirable, but quite im- 
_ portant that his influence be felt and realized in all such 
activities. It is usually better that others should lead, but 
the pastor should be the careful and trusted guide. For | 
the spirit of the church and the wholesome and refining 
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teachings of the church are always to enter into the social 
life of the church. To bring this about often requires of 
the pastor both courage and tact — courage, to discounte- 
nance a popular trend in a wrong direction ; tact, to do it in 
a way that is not arbitrary and offensive. The popular 
trend that may have to be opposed is generally due to the 
ignorance or thoughtlessness of a few, and, usually, it may 
be turned with ease in the right direction by judiciously 
given advice and instruction, accompanied with practical 
suggestions of better ways. 

For example, if dramatic entertainments are to be given 
under the auspices of a young-people’s society of the church, 
' it is of no small moment that whatever is presented on the 
stage should be of a kind to harmonize with the spirit and 
teachings of the church. The play may be bright and en- 
tertaining, and still be sweet, pure, and wholesome. Yet 
one who has made himself at all familiar with the amateur 
theatrical literature available for such use, must have learned 
that plays of the right kind are not easily found. Most of 
- the more popular of these dramas deal with matters relating 
to courtship and marriage, but very few do it in a way that 
is unobjectionable to those who view these subjects in the 
clear, pure light of the New Church. It is not seldom that 
a play that is made very bright and entertaining will intro- 
duce some direct travesty of the more sacred features of the 
marriage relation. When such a drama is enacted under 
circumstances that link it even remotely with the name of 
the church, its harmfulness is only intensified by the asso- 
ciation. To the sensitive and thoughtful mind it borders 
close upon profanation. 

The pastor among his people must discountenance every- 
thing of this character as subversive of the pure ideals 
which it is his mission to hold up, and of the true life which 
it is his work to inculcate and promote. But what he does, 
he is to do wisely and patiently. Sometimes he must bear 
with slightly objectionable things for a while, lest by at- 
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tempting to root out the tares prematurely, he root out the 
wheat also. But this must be with the end constantly in 
view of bringing about a judgment in the minds of his 
people in the light of which they shall gladly aid him in the 
angelic work which the truth makes possible of separating - 
the tares from the wheat. 

And just here let me say a word of the pastor’s personal 
bearing among his people. While he must never pose be- 
fore them as an example, his life will be and should be 
exemplary. Others will note what he does quite as much 
as what he says. For they expect that the truth which he 
presents to them and brings home to their lives, he will 
take to himself and apply to his own life. The ideal of the 
pastor is presented to us in the tenth chapter of John as he 
that “goeth before” the sheep, and whom “the sheep 
follow.”” It is true that the pastor—the earthly shepherd 
—never can say, “ Follow me,” but he can and should say, 
“Follow with me.” He is only to lead his people in follow- 
ing the Lord. He lives an exemplary life simply by being 
himself a disciple of Him whose truth he seeks to proclaim 
and unfold. His example will then unconsciously point to 
the truth and become a helpful instrumentality in spreading 
and illustrating it. 

In this spirit the pastor moves among the people of his 
charge as seeking to do in himself and with himself that 
vital work of shunning evils as sins against the Lord, which 
he so earnestly inculcates upon them. He is not better 
than they, he has like infirmities and temptations with them, 
and he needs to look up for help and strength in his efforts 
just as earnestly as do they. 

And in his endeavors to live a regenerating life it is quite 
proper that he should wisely consider the influence of his 
conduct upon his people. If, for example, the pastor be a 
man of social temperament and capable of making himself 
entertaining to others, he will often need to be on his guard 
lest in doing so he thoughtlessly bring sacred things into 
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contempt. Standing before his people as one whose use it 
is to exercise sacred functions, he should take pains that he 
occupy no position, outside his ministrations at the altar, 
that will detract from the character which should enter in to 
those ministrations. He need seek to be naught else among 
his people than the simple, kindly, gentle man, who stu- 
diously shuns all assumptions of dignity; but, if he be wise, 
he will resist the temptation to be the buffoon, the mimic, 
or the constant purveyor of humorous stories. It is hard 
to separate the actor from the part he plays, and the minis- 
ter who often enacts a part in daily life which is far re- 
moved from the serious quality of his sacred functions, 
must not be surprised if the character in which he appears 
at other times stands out before his people when he enters 
into the holy place, to the grave injury of his ministry there. 

I have spoken of the social activities which the pastor 
will find in the larger society, and especially in the city 
society, and of the opportunities which these activities 
afford him not only to become well acquainted with his 
people, but to guide and influence their lives. In many 
country societies, however, the New-Church pastor will find 
at the present day very different conditions prevailing — 
conditions which offer him new and sometimes difficult 
problems. Most of the social life in such communities goes 
on quite independently of church relations. In this broader 
social life the New-Church pastor is invited to mingle and 
often to hold an important place. If he accept the situation 
it is plain that he cannot take the same position that he 
would naturally occupy in the social life of his own society. 
Yet while he cannot here guide by rational appeals to truths 
held in common, he can exert an influence which may be 
very salutary. Without being dogmatic or aggressive he 
may stand distinctly in his community for those true ideals 
of life, those rational conceptions of orderly living, which 
are so distinctly set before us in the New Church. Living 
with his people and holding association with others similar 
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to that which they hold, he may do much to help them to 
discriminate between the true and the false, between the 
real and the apparent, which he could not do under different 
circumstances. 

There is undoubtedly something lost when a New-Church 
Society cannot maintain a measurably distinct social life of 
its own. But when this is practically impossible, then the 
true and wise pastor will accept the situation and endeavor 
to go with his people, carefully noting and discriminating 
the helpful influences which come to them, on the one hand, 
and the harmful influences to which they are subjected, 
on the other, seeking to emphasize the effect of the former 
and minimize that of the latter. And in so doing he may be 
able to perform an important use both for them and for the 
community of life in which they move. He will learn to 
look upon the life that goes on about him in a practical way. 
He will constantly seek to give to it fresh study in the clear, 
deep-reaching light of genuine truth. And this study will 
make it possible for him often to give help to hungry souls 
who are not yet prepared to accept the teachings of the 
New Church in their more abstract form. 

In all this work I hardly need say to you that the New- 
Church pastor should always be a minister of the New 
Church. He need not be offensively so—he need not be 
constantly quoting Swedenborg and directly referring to the 
doctrines of the New Church. His very position in the 
eommunity will be in itself a sufficient announcement of 
the faith which he represents. But that faith is to penetrate 
him through and through as it alone can. He is to be the 
quiet embodiment of it. It is to have such complete pos- 
session of him that it will appear in rational guise in all that 
he gives forth, tempering his opinions and expressions upon 
every subject that comes up and his conduct in relation to 
such subject. 

And just here let me say a word about the relation of 
the New-Church pastor to the organized religious work that 
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goes on about him. Formerly he was almost wholly ex-. 
cluded from such work. Now he would be very generally 
welcomed to a part in it. How far may he properly go in 
acceding to this welcome? To this query there seems to be 
but one possible reply, and that a very general one. He 
may go just as far as is consistent with his position as a 
New-Church minister. There must be with him no com- 
promising of the truth which he holds so clearly and surely. 
If he speak he must be ina position to speak with no un- 
certain voice. If he remain silent he should be careful not 
to allow himself to be placed where his silence will be inter- 
preted as giving assent to that from which he should heartily 
dissent. He may go wherever he can go as a New-Church 
minister ; he may do whatever he can do as a New-Church 
minister. 

Within these limits he may find many opportunities for 
real usefulness, and he should try, as far as lies in his power, 
humbly and wisely to accept such opportunities. That he 
refuses to exceed these limits will only gain for him the 
esteem of the right-minded, for all such respect the man 
who, having rational convictions, has also the courage of 
those convictions. 

Closely allied to the religious work which goes on about 
him are the various moral reform movements in which the 
New-Church pastor will be invited to take part. In other 
religious bodies the distinction between religious work and 
moral reform work is not very marked. In the teachings of 
the New Church the two are carefully discriminated, and 
the difference between them made rationally plain. There 
can be no confusion of them in the mind of the well- 
instructed New-Church minister. His own relation to 
moral reform movements, however, does become a practical 
question with him. To assume and maintain a right atti- 
tude toward them always requires the exercise of good judg- 
ment, and often demands something of real courage. 

Here, as elsewhere, the pastor is to turn to the great 
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fundamental truths of the New Church and seek to form 
his conclusions in their light. And then he should be faith- 
ful to his conscientious convictions and take his attitude 
according to them. But let him not press these convictions 
upon others. It is for himself to decide what he in his 
position can do and say, and what movements he may coun- 
tenance by his presence and participation, and upon occa- 
sion he should be able and ready to defend his course, but 
others must be left in freedom to pursue the course which 
seems to them right. In these matters, discussion, unless 
it be invited by those of open mind who are seeking instruc- 
tion, is quite sure todo harm. But the quiet maintenance 
of conscientious convictions, rationally held, will rarely call 
forth aught but respect and esteem. 

In most country places, at least, there are a variety of 
community interests which a New-Church pastor may be 
called to share, and into which he can enter without neglect 
of his proper work. It is always well for him to accept- 
these uses and to fulfil them with that scrupulous regard for 
the common good which the truths of the New Church so 
clearly inculcate. Aside from the direct use to the com- 
munity which he may thus be able to perform, the close 
_ touch with others into which he is likely to be brought by 
means of these duties will often open the way for him to - 
render spiritual help of a kind that will be at once recog- 
nized as quite different from aught that could emanate from 
any other source. For the power of the truths of the New 
Church to reach down helpfully into the every-day life is 
something that impresses many thoughtful minds outside of 
our own borders in a very forceful way. 

Returning now to speak more directly of the pastor’s 
relations to his own people, a word is to be said respecting 
the duty — perhaps I should call it the privilege — which 
rests upon him of putting himself in the place of those 
whom he is called to help — of taking upon himself their 
joys and their sorrows, their burdens and their trials. The 
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good shepherd we are told lays down his life for his sheep. 
The earnest pastor must very often lay down his own life, in 
a special sense, and take up the lives of his people in order 
that he may effectively help them to carry their heavy bur- 
dens and bear their heart-reaching sorrows. He can do 
little for those to whom he seeks to minister when they are 
called to pass through the deep waters of affliction, unless 
he can place himself where they are and realize in himself 
what they are experiencing. Standing close beside them, 
trying to appreciate the greatness of the burden they are 
called to bear, and longing to do something to lighten its 
weight, the pastor becomes open to receive and cherish the 
right feeling, to view their sorrows in the light of heaven, 
and so to give to them the comfort that comes to him ashe . 
enters in to their states. Thus it becomes possible for him 
to make his ministries truly uplifting and helpful. 

Such experiences will have their exhausting effect, and 
the pastor often will find himself drawing back from them 
as from a hard and trying task. But if he earnestly puts 
aside this natural shrinking, and seeks to enter with deep 
and genuine sympathy into the states of those whom he is 
called to help, he will find himself strengthened to meet 
their needs wisely and tenderly, and he will have the quiet 
joy of performing a great and deeply appreciated use. 

The services which the pastor is called to render when 
friends are removed to the spiritual world are to be ranked 
among the most important of his uses. For then he is per- 
mitted to minister to open, childlike states. There is at 
_ such times a willingness to turn the mind away from the 
mere appearances of life, and to look upon its realities. 
The uplifting and comforting truths of the New Church are 
brought home to receptive minds with convincing weight, 
and impressions are made that the lapse of time does not 
easily efface. 

And here I want to offer a word of practical caution. It 
occurs, not infrequently, that when the young pastor comes 
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to a society he finds himself set aside on occasions of deep 
interest, and one whom his people have longer known is 
called in to minister at & wedding, a funeral, or a baptism. 
To him who is thus seemingly neglected the experiénce is 
likely to bea trying one. Not seldom does he find in it the 
disheartening intimation that he is not regarded as ane to 
all the duties of his position. 

All thoughts and feelings of this kind should be promptly 
set aside and refused indulgence. Asa rule they are based 
upon a serious misapprehension of the position of his peo- 
ple. They may thoroughly appreciate the young pastor’s 
ministrations, and yet, upon special occasions which enter 
deeply into their lives, they may yearn to have with them 


an old and tried friend, one who may have been with them 


on similar occasions, and they may feel it not wrong to yield 
to such longing. Let the young pastor be patient with 
these states. Let him refuse to regard such experiences as 
personal affronts, for they are rarely meant to be such. In- 
deed, he may find in them encouragement for his own 
future if he be faithful to his charge and considerate of the 
states of his people.. For as they cling to others who have 
preceded him, and whose lives have become closely inter- 
twined with theirs, so may they come to cling to him and to 
look to him as time goes on. 

Another word of caution may enter in here not unfit- 
tingly. The young pastor is to seek to become the friend 
of all his people. And this involves guarding himself 
against indulging very much in mere personal friendships. 
This is not to say that the pastor is to have no personal 
friends, none whose society is especially congenial to him, 
but rather that he is to subordinate personal friendships to 
the friendships of use. The Lord, the good Shepherd, 
eays, “Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.” (JOHN xv. 14.) 

It is to be the first effort of the pastor to make his people 
friends of the Lord, as here defined, and not mere friends 
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of himself, friends devoted to.his interests. The former are 
the friendships which his use devolves upon him to culti- 
vate — friendships that may include all his people —and he 
is ever to be on his guard that personal friendships do not 
stand in the way of these friendships of use. 

And to this I would add yet another caution. The pastor 
should not allow the personal criticisms to which he is quite 
sure to be subjected, especially in the early days of his pas- 
torate, seriously to irritate him. Let him not carry them 
on his heart overmuch. They seldom mean as much as they 
seem to mean. Those who love to speak out rather bluntly 
usually have kindly hearts, which, if their plainness is not 
allowed to offend, will effectively reveal to them their own 
errors, and will administer to them a more effective reproof 
than any which could come from the lips of another. More-_ 
over, it is always to be remembered that the blunt criticism 
is usually honest, and as such it should be welcomed. Pain- 
ful as may be the revelation which it brings to the compla- 
cent self-love, it gives us the opportunity to see ourselves as 
others see us, and to profit by the sight. The spirit that 
prompted the plain speaking may have been far from good, 
but that should not prevent him whom it touches from hon- 
estly asking himself if the irritating utterance have not 
truth in it. And if it have, as is usually the case, it is but 
the part of wisdom to ignore the irritation and take the les- 
son home to the heart and the life. | 

There is another subject respecting which a word should 
be said, as the effect of a failure to consider it on the part 
of the pastor among his people may be seriously to diminish 
his usefulness. The pastor should feel it incumbent upon 
him always to exercise care and exactness in his money 
_matters. I am well aware that it often requires anxious 

study with the average minister to make the salary which 
his people feel able to pay adequate to his necessities, if he 
be wholly dependent on it for his support. But, having 
accepted the position which he occupies, it is plainly his 
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duty to seek to live within his means. He should carefully 
consider and plan what he can do with what he has. To go 
beyond this and contract debts which he has no reasonably 
sure means of paying, is clearly dishonest and is to be so 
regarded. Moreover, to allow himself to be dilatory in the 
payment of tradesmen and others, thereby occasioning them - 
inconvenience and perhaps distress, is unneighborly. He 
can see that the holding back of his own salary after it is 
due would often cause him much annoyance, if not positive 
hardship, and he should certainly try to deal with others as 
he himself would be dealt with. Anything else than this 
should be esteemed by him as an infraction of that golden 
rule which is divinely given us as a summary of outward 
righteousness. It may be hard for the pastor to bind himself 
to such care and exactness in money matters when he has a 
growing family to support. His own refined tastes, and the 
tastes he would gladly cultivate with those who are depend- 
ent upon him, demand legitimate gratifications which it is 
not easy for him and for them to deny. But when it be- 
comes a choice between the honest and the dishonest get- 
ting of these gratifications, he must learn frankly and kindly 
to say to those who look to him to meet their natural wants: 
“These are not for us now, for we have no means of our 
own to procure them; perhaps they may come to us by and 
by, but we must wait.” 

In this connection I should say, however, speaking not 
without some knowledge of the matter, that no body of min- 
isters, viewed as a whole, are taken better care of by their 
people, than are the ministers of the New Church. 

There is still another subject which enters into the pas- 
tor’s external relations to his people upon which a word 
may properly be said. In dwelling much upon the larger 
aspects of life, the great realities of existence, the New- 
Church pastor needs to guard himself against under-esti- 
mating and possibly neglecting certain things which seem 
relatively of very slight importance. To these belong the 
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matters of common etiquette, the external rules of conduct 
which govern intercourse in cultivated society. Such rules 
are so greatly magnified by persons of superficial culture — 
who often seem to regard an ignorant or thoughtless breach 
of etiquette less pardonable than the most unprincipled 
wrong-doing — that the lover of simplicity and sincerity is 
sometimes moved to view with contempt not merely the 
undue prominence given to these rules, but the rules them- 
selves. This is an unwise failure to recognize that which 
has a proper and not unimportant place in true and orderly 
living. The rules of etiquette which prevail in good society 
are, in the main, based in careful thought for the comfort 
and ease of the neighbor, and, as such, are most worthy of 
recognition and respect. The true gentleman will make 
little of the innocent infraction of these rules by others, but 
will himself endeavor to conform to them with quiet but 
scrupulous care, especially regarding their spirit while not 
disregarding their letter. And the New-Church pastor will 
always seek to be the true gentleman both in his inward 
purpose and his outward bearing. 

It is good for the New-Church pastor to be much among 
people and especially among his own people. Not to while 
away his valuable time, not to the neglect of the serious 
thought and careful study which is essential to making his 
work and his presence with others useful, but that he may 
keep in close touch with the real world of real people which 
he is to reach and help. It is here, among his people, that 
he will find his affections aroused, his thoughts quickened, 
and the subjects and substance of his best sermons sug- 
gested. He will learn how to reach and move men, as he 
can learn nowhere else. Here he will gain the power to do 
that difficult but vital work — upon which we have already 
enlarged — of entering into the states of his people and 
taking upon himself their joys and their sorrows, that he 
may minister to them more wisely, helpfully, and effectively. 

And here as elsewhere—as everywhere indeed, in the 
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midst of his work —he will need to exercise a strong trust — 


in the Lord. Amid trials, and discouragements, and some- 
times apparent neglect and apathy, he will need to look up, 
to be patient while quietly persistent, and to seek to realize 
ever more fully that the work is the Lord’s and it is not for 
him to be anxious about results. These are the Lord’s care 
and are to be left wholly with him. The pastor among his 
people, while devotedly and faithfully doing his small part, 
cannot too often take home to himself the Divine injunction 
and assurance : — 


Wait on the Lord: be of good courage and he shall strengthen thine 
heart. (PSALMS xxvii. 14.) 


A beautiful little glimpse of the ideal relation between a 
pastor and his people came to me in my early ministry and 
so impressed me that I am moved to give it to you. In 
doing general missionary work in this state, I called upon a 
simple, childlike old lady, an early member of the Boston 
Society. She was the last of three sisters who had always 
lived together and were tenderly devoted to each other. 
When, years before, one of them was removed to the spir- 
itual world, the two who were left mourned her loss inces- 
santly and inconsolably. ‘We couldn’t get over it,” the old 
lady said, “until finally friends spoke to Mr. Worcester, our 
pastor, about it and he came to seeus. He told us that what 
we were doing was not right, it was not kind to our sister. 
‘The sorrow we were indulging,’ he said, ‘was felt by her 


‘in the spiritual world as an influence tending to hold her 


back to earth, while the angels were seeking to lead her on- 
ward and upward. He said, ‘we ought not to want to hold 
her back, but should try to go on with her in all our thoughts 
and feelings.’” And then the old lady, as she finished the 
account of this pastoral visit, said with most beautiful sim- 
plicity, “ After that we didn’t do it any more.” 

When the Lord was present in the flesh ministering out- 
wardly and inwardly to men as the “good Shepherd” — 
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Himself giving a full and perfect exemplification of the 
work which the earthly pastor is called to do— we are told 
that He read in the synagogue at Nazareth a passage from 
Isaiah, and at the close of this reading said to the gathered 
people, “This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 
And we are further told that all who heard “wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth.” (LUKE 
iv. 21, 22.) 

In those words we have a comprehensive picture of the 
pastor's use. Every one who enters upon this use with 
humility, with the ever-present feeling that he is doing the 
Lord’s work and not his own, may take them home to him- 
self. He may regard himself as permitted to feel and to 
say : 

The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 

Because the Lord hath anointed me, 

To preach glad tidings to the meek. 

He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 

To proclaim liberty to the captives, 

And the opening of the prison to the bound; 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, 
_ And the day of vengeance of our God; 

To comfort all that mourn : 

To appoint unto them that mourn in Zion: 

To give unto them beauty for ashes, 

The oil of joy for mourning: 

The garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness: 
_ That they may be called trees of righteousness ; 

The planting of the Lord that he might be glorified. 


H. MAyHeEw. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC POSSIBILITIES OF THE NEW 
CENTURY. 


At the close of his lectures in this country, in the winter 
of 1872-73, John Tyndall, the great disciple and apostle of 
natural science, said : — 


At the present time there is a cry in England for technical education, 
and it is the expression of a true national want; but there is no cry for 
original investigation. Still without this, as surely as the stream dwin- 
dies when the spring dries, so surely will “ technical education” lose all 
force of growth, all power of reproduction. 


This points to a tendency which has grown out of the 
scientific progress of the past century. Natural science is 
now valued and pursued too often for the sake of money. 
It is regarded as the means of accumulating material wealth. 
The question, “ What are the scientific possibilities of the 
new century?” is generally asked with the thought of new 
inventions which may be patented and roll up great fortunes, 
and transform the world’s way of living, so that no one need 
work with his hands, and the hours of industry may be re- 
duced to a minimum while its products are increased toa 
- maximum, and cottages may become palaces, and palaces 
indescribably beautiful, and the human race may enjoy luxu- 
ries of food and raiment beyond conception, and every man 
may have his telephone by which he can see as well as hear 
his friends, and attend concerts, and operas, and lectures, 
and church worship, and may transact business, without 
leaving his home; by which he can project his organs and 
senses of communication to all parts of the earth without 
going from his house. Or, if it is his pleasure, that he may 
roll from point to point on the earth’s surface in luxurious 
electric carriages with incredible speed, or cross the seas in 
magnificent electric greyhounds, or even navigate the air in 
fine weather in wonderful air-ships. 
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These are certainly new-century possibilities. They are 
already in sight. Progress no greater than that of the last 
half of the last century will bring them, before the new 
century is half done. The telephone is already in hand, 
and so cheapened in many places without impairing its divi- 
dends, as to place it within the reach of those in moderate 
circumstances. The phonograph, although scarcely more 
than an ingenious plaything as yet, nevertheless shows po- 
tencies of sound storage and transmission that will surely 
be developed and applied to practical affairs in the directions 
indicated. Szczepanik’s “ Distance Seer”’ has had success- 
ful demonstration, and only awaits perfecting, and cheapen- 
ing in cost of production, to be added to the telephone ; 
and wireless telegraphy promises certainly to remove a 
large element of expenditure before the century is far ad- 
vanced. The Baldwin Locomotive Works have manufac- 
tured an electric locomotive which has been run at the 
speed of two miles a minute, one hundred and twenty miles 
an hour, twice the speed of the most powerful steam loco- 
motives, so that when suitable road-beds, grades, alignments, 
and rails have been provided we know that we can travel 
from New York to San Francisco within two and a half 
days, and it is reasonable to believe that it will be done with 
great ease and luxury in twenty-four hours, before the close 
of this new century. Very soon, it is easy to see, horses 
will be no longer needed for conveyance of men or commodi- 
ties, and will be classed with dogs as pets, and consigned to 
use in recreation only, but the measure of power will con- 
tinue to be “horse-power,” as a tribute’and memorial of his 
usefulness and meaning in relation to his master, man. 

Now all this belongs to the commercial, or economic, side 
of natural science. It is to be regarded as the fruits of its 
progress rather than the progress of science itself. The 
undue prominence given to it now, and the undue value at- 
tached to it, have occasioned serious concern with thought- 
ful men, and have led them to regard this as preeminently 
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a mechanical age—an age of machinery and clever me- 
chanics rather than an age of science and of scientific 
genius. Indeed, it is this excessive enthusiasm for money- 
making inventions, this greed for the material benefits, or 
fruits, of science, more than anything else which has made 
the nineteenth century an age of materialism, and given it 
the real perils which the name implies, and which finds its 
rebuke and warning in the Lord’s words: “‘A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of things that he possesseth.” 
For this is the meaning of Tyndall’s warning, that if we do 
not rise above such conceptions, and make money and ma- 
terial comforts the means instead of the aim of our scientific 
pursuits, our mechanical ingenuity, our “technical educa- 
tion,’ will lose its force of growth and power of reproduc- 
tion, “as surely as the stream dwindles when the spring 
dries.” He said : — 

This is the core of the whole matter as regards science. It must be 
cultivated for its own sake, for the pure love of truth, rather than for the 
applause and profit that it brings. What was the motive of the men 
who have bequeathed to us the vast body of scientific knowledge now 
in use? Whatspurred them on? What urged them to those battles 
and those victories over reticent Nature which have become the heritage 
of the human race? It is never to be forgotten that not one of those 
great investigators, from Aristotle down to Stokes and Kirchhoff, had 
any practical end in view, according to the ordinary definition of the 
word “practical.” They did not propose to themselves money as an 
end, and knowledge as a means of obtaining it. For the most part, 
they nobly reversed this process, and made knowledge their end, and 
such money as they possessed the means of obtaining it. 


These are the real benefactors of men; to them we owe 
the debt of gratitude for all scientific progress in the past, 
and for the bountiful fruits of it in the present. In saying 
this I would not ignore the usefulness of that lower type of 
genius found in clever inventors and skilful mechanics ; but 
we owe them nothing. Protected by patents they have col- 
lected all that has been due them as they went along. But 
I would urge that upon the cultivation of this true scientific 
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spirit will depend the scientific possibilities of the new - 
century. Tyndall concludes : — 


To keep society as regards science in healthy play, three classes of 
workers are necessary: First, the investigator of natural truth, whose 
vocation it is to pursue that truth, and extend the field of discovery for 
the truth’s own sake, and without reference to practical ends. Second, 
the teacher of natural truth, whose vocation it is to give public diffusion 
to the knowledge already won by the discoverer. Thirdly, the applier 
of natural truth, whose vocation it is to make scientific knowledge 
available for the needs, comforts, and luxuries of life. 


All the scientific progress of the past century has hung 
upon two great principles which are really not two but one 
—the conservation of matter, and the conservation of 
energy. If matter could be created or destroyed the science 
of chemistry would be impossible. If energy were not 
equally conserved the science of physics, upon which all 
mechanical invention and progress depends, would be im- 
possible. The principle is that through whatever changes 
of form and quality matter may pass the quantity remains 
always the same. In the chemical laboratory every atom 
and molecule is accounted for —nothing is lost and noth- 
ing gained by any chemical transformation. And in the 
physical laboratory the same is true of energy. The power 
in a lump of coal may be converted into steam, but theoreti- 
cally the units of energy remain the same in one form as in 
the other. And the steam by means of the engine and the 
dynamo may be converted into electricity, but nothing of 
power is gained and nothing lost theoretically ; whatever 
is lost practically is accounted for by friction and waste. 
Thus no matter and no force is created or destroyed ; it is 
only converted and applied in the multifarious processes of 
industrial activity. All scientific research and discovery 
depend upon this great principle. Every invention depends 
upon it. Every investment of capital and application of 
labor must trust in it.’ Nevertheless, this most important 
principle was not distinctly formulated and recognized and 
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carefully investigated in the scientific world until 1842, by 
- Mayer, and 1847, by Joule and Thomson. We can scarcely 
imagine how much it has added to the intelligence and 
efficiency of scientific pursuits in every direction. 

But half a century earlier Count Rumford’s experiments 
with heat had indicated that it was a form of energy af- 
fecting matter, instead of a special substance called caloric, 
and that it was convertible and transferable from one thing 
to another in some medium. Later on light took its place 
with heat as a form of energy ; and quite recently electricity 
has not only been recognized as a companion of heat and 
light, but has found wonderful applications as a reservoir 
and conductor of energy. 

These three forms or manifestations of energy, heat, light, 
and electricity, are now assigned to the ether, an atmosphere 
purer, and finer, and vastly more elastic than the air. The 
discovery of the existence of this medium for the transmis- 
sion of energy has been ascribed to Thomas Young, who 
called it the “luminiferous ether,” because he employed it 
as a working hypothesis in establishing the undulatory 
theory of light. : 

Now heat, light, and electricity are the three forms of 
active energy upon which all chemical processes and all 
life and growth in the three kingdoms of nature depend ; 
they are also the forms of active energy upon which human 
industries depend, agriculture, manufacturing, and transpor- 
tation. No wonder that the so-called discovery of ether in 
which they reside and perform their functions is regarded 
as the most important achievement of the nineteenth 
century. 

But before I attempt to show the bearing of this upon 
the scientific possibilities of the new century, I must call 
attention to a remarkable oversight in the scientific world. 
Almost a century before the discovery of ether by Young, 
and the elaboration of theories about it in the studies of 
Fresnel and Faraday, Lord Kelvin and Helmholtz, Emanuel 
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Swedenborg had not only announced the existence of it, 
but had clearly explained its nature, functions, and origin, 
far beyond anything that had been done by any scientific 
man before or that has been done since. 

This claim for Swedenborg is made with abundant means 
of verification. In scientific writings published at Leipsic 
in 1734, and in others published at Amsterdam in 1741, 
which have been in the libraries of Europe ever since, these 
announcements, and descriptions, and explanations of the 
ether, and of the forces of heat, light, and electricity may be 
found. And they also reappear again and again in his 
philosophical and theological works published from time to 
time afterwards, but all in the eighteenth century. 

It is not in regard to the ether only, however, that he has 
far preceded and anticipated the discoveries of modern 
science, he also made known a still higher atmosphere, as 
much superior to the ether as the ether is superior to the 
air. The aura, he named it. Modern science thus far has 
given it no recognition, and seems to have no suspicion of 
its existence as a medium for the transmission of energy, 
distinct from the ether. But a preparation for the discovery 
of it may perhaps be seen as indicated by the definition of 
the word, aura, in the “Century Dictionary ” : — 


Aura. (Latin, a breeze, a breath of air). A supposed influence, force, 
or imponderable matter proceeding from a body and surrounding it as 
an atmosphere; specifically, an imponderable substance supposed to 
emanate from all living things, to consist of the subtle essence of the 
individual, and to be a means of manifesting what is called animal 
magnetism, and also a medium for the operation of alleged mesmeric, 
clairvoyant, and somnambulic powers. Also called merve-aura or 
nervaura. 


No doubt the modern science of psychology will be greatly 
helped in the study of hypnotism and thought transference, 
when the aura is known, studied, and understood as thor- 
oughly as the ether. But that is not to my purpose now. 

Swedenborg points out and explains both the ether and 
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the aura with remarkable fulness of detail, and makes this 
most important announcement, namely, that as heat, light, 
and electricity reside and act in the ether, so the majestic 
force discovered by Newton, and named gravitation — that 
greatest of all natural forces which holds the planets in 
their courses safely revolving around the sun, and holds the 
countless solar systems of the universe in orderly relations 
to one another, and preserves every particle of dust upon 
their bosoms in its proper relations to its fellows— this 
mighty energy which acts with such swiftness as to be 
practically instantaneous throughout the universe, resides 
and acts in the aura. 

Mark now Swedenborg’s own words, written in, not the 
nineteenth, but the eighteenth century :— : 


The first [atmosphere] proximately environs the sun, and is called the 
aura; the second is under this and is called the ether; and the third is 
under the two former, and is called the air. (Coronis 17.) 


Elsewhere he shows in what sense he uses the word 
under. It means farther removed from the sun as the 
center and source of energy. The sun acts with incon- 
ceivable energy into the aura, producing gravitation, this 
action is transmitted into the ether at a lower rate of 
energy because the ether is a lower-grade medium, capable 
of responding less powerfully ; but it responds, nevertheless, 
at a velocity of 185,000 miles a second in heat, light, and 
electricity. Again the sun’s action is transmitted into a 
lower-grade medium of energy, the air, where sound travels 
ordinarily only 1,090 feet per second; but air waves, or 
vibrations, are capable of very much greater velocity, of 
course, although vastly inferior to those of ether and aura. 

Swedenborg was familiar with the vibratory action of 
these atmospheres a hundred years before the so-called dis- 
covery of the undulatory theory of light by Dr. Thomas 
Young. He began to publish his theory of tremulations as 
early as 1718. Young and Fresnel were making their 
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studies in 1818—a century later. At about that time 
Young wrote : — 


If heat be not a substance it must be a quality, and this quality can 
only be motion. 


But his contemporaries did not grasp the meaning of this 
until many years after. 

Almost a century earlier Swedenborg was writing such 
statements as this :— | 


From the sun of our system auras and atmospheres go forth as from 
their fountain; these are called ethers and airs. From this source 
nearest about it is pure ether, at a greater distance from it are ethers 
less pure, and at length airs; moreover these ethers and airs surround 
the earths. These ethers and airs when made active in their mass 
produce heat, but when modified (or made active by molecules singly) 
one by one, produce light. Through these the sun exercises all its 
power and produces all its effects outside of itself, and thus through 
ethers and airs by heat as a means and at the same time by light as a 
means. (Apocalypse Explained, 726.) 


There is no investigator or teacher of modern science 
to-day who can satisfactorily explain the difference between 
heat vibrations and light vibrations. Miss Lillian Beekman 
in her “Studies of Spectrum Analysis and Swedenborg’s 
Principia” calls attention to how perfectly he has done this. 
There is time to give but a glimpse of it here. He shows 
how the molecules of each of the atmospheres consists of 
covering of coarser substance filled with a finer substance 
from a higher atmosphere. Therefore energy acting in the 
surface becomes intensified when transmitted to the swifter 
medium of the interior. This activity within each molecule 
is heat, and may be transmitted from molecule to molecule 
by contiguity, which fact explains the phenomena of radia- 
tion and refraction. It may take place with very little dis- 
turbance of the molecules in their outward relations to one 
another, therefore with very little light. The light vibra- 
tions are external movements of the molecules one by one 
in their relations to one another; heat vibrations are internal 
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activities which are experienced by them all, that is, to- 
gether in a mass. : 

Thus we find in Swedenborg the solution of a twentieth 
century problem; or at least the discovery or adoption of 
the solution which he gives, is a scientific possibility of the 
- New Century which may be productive of greater results 
than the alleged discovery of the ether. 

Let us goa step further with Swedenborg and see how 
he solves John Van T. Hoff’s puzzle, as to the relation of 
heat to ignition. When the activity within the ether mole- | 
cule increases continuously we have more heat, but when 
the covering bursts the crisis is ignition, the freed atoms 
execute for an instant a wild gyre, soliciting, and forcing 
asunder the contexture of substances within their path. 
This is fire. When the disruption of a molecule occurs in 
the ether it is “lightning,” when it occurs in air particles it 
is the common fire on our hearths.* 

Here again is the solution of a new-century problem of 
great importance in the economic use of fuel and electricity 
for purposes of heating, lighting, manufacturing, and trans- 
portation. 

Now let us turn to one more problem still deeper. What 
is matter? William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) has offered the 
following solution of the nature of ponderable matter, 
namely, that ponderable matter is nothing more nor less 
than ether in motion in a vortex whorl; the vortex atom he 
calls it. Let me give the customary illustration. An expert 
cigar-smoker can, by tapping his cheeks when his mouth is 
full of smoke, produce wreaths or rings of smoke. If these 
are made to follow each other in quick succession the second 
will be seen to overtake the first, and as it does so the first 
will enlarge its circumference to let the second pass through. 

It will then become the pursuer, and the game will be re- 
peated, and so on. Helmholtz, by strict mathematical cal- 
culations, proved in 1858, that such vortex whorls in a 


* See Miss Beekman’s “ Studies,” pp. 17, 18. 
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frictionless medium must go on unchanged forever. The 
rings of smoke are really vortex rings in air made visible by 
the smoke. Presently the friction of the surrounding air 
wears the rings away. But suppose them to exist in ether, 
and suppose ether to be frictionless, then they would con- 
tinue unchanged forever. Hence is inferred the constitu- 
tion of matter. 

Swedenborg has shown that these vortex rings do exist, 
not in the ether, but in the Magnetic Solar-aura, while the 
molecules of the ether and theair are spherical. But he 
shows that the constitution of matter is not by vortex-rings 
of ether in motion, but by the condensations of the atmos- 
pheres coming to rest at their extremities, or terminations, 
when they become gases, liquids, and solids. An illustra- 
tion of it, without the chemical combinations which belong 
to the process, may be seen in steam, water, and ice. 

Thus Swedenborg is the only investigator and teacher 
who has shown how matter and force come from the sun. 
And now the question arises, how does the sun receive it ? 
How is the sun sustained so that it may continue to sustain 
life upon its planets? Upon the theory that the sun is a 
ball of fire, computation shows that it would be totally con- 
sumed in about five thousand years. But no such decrease 
in size as this implies has occurred within historic times. 
And the theories of its fires being fed by meteoric showers, 
and of its heat being maintained by the contraction of its 
own mass, are not satisfactory. The wisest men of science 
to-day confess that they cannot explain any of these things — 
the conservation of matter, of energy, of gravitation, and of 
the sun. They only know that they are conserved. They 
cannot tell how nor why. They leave the solution of these 
problems as scientific possibilities of the new century, or of 
the more remote future. But the solution is already given, 
as I have indicated, in the writings of Swedenborg. 

He has further shown that as matter and the forces of 
the natural universe proceed constantly from the sun by 
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means of three natural atmospheres projected by itself, so 
all this substance and power proceeds to the sun by means 
of three corresponding spiritual atmospheres projected by © 
the Creator from Himself. The Creator Himself, as the 
name implies, is the infinite first cause ; His substance is the 
Divine love of others, and His form the Divine wisdom of 
that love to create and sustain others, and His power the 
use which appears in everything created. This Divine 
trinity of love, wisdom, and power proceeds, resides, and 
acts in the three atmospheres of the spiritual world, and re- 
produces there the faculties of the human will, understand- 
ing, and power, the psychical, or spiritual, man and thence 
entering into a lower plane of activity in the sun of this 
world, the great forces of Divine and spiritual life — love, 
wisdom, and power — are transformed, and appear in the 
corresponding forces of natural life — heat, light, and elec- 
tricity — to produce the flesh, and bones, and nerves of the 
physical body and its surroundings. 

Now, some one may be saying, this goes beyond the 
province of natural science. Perhaps it does; but natural 
science is always trying to do it, and always must try, in 
order to solve its own problems and make any progress. 
There is a Creator, or there could be no‘creation, and science 
is blind and gropes in the dark the moment she denies it 
and tries to ignore it, for it must always be the assumption 
and starting point of all wise scientific thinking and inves- 
tigation. Every new discovery of natural science has had a 
tendency to throw men off from this central, fundamental 
truth. The Copernican astronomy, the nebular theory, the 
vortex atom, the conservation of matter and energy, the 
hypothesis of evolution by natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest —all these theories have given an automatic 
appearance to nature, which seems to make an intelligent 
Creator unnecessary, seems to “eject God from His world,” 
but the minds of men, sage and savage alike, ever turn back 
to Him, “the heart and the flesh cry out for the living 
God.” Prof. Oliver Lodge, with clear insight, says : — 
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Undoubtedly, the philosophic attitude of the leading physicists at the 
close of the century is devout; the outlook appears to them no barren 
wilderness of materialistic atheism, but a land of promise, energized and 
suffused by a divinely immanent and all-inclusive spirit. (The Nineteenth 
Century Review of the Scope and Tendencies of Physics, p. 355.) 


A general recognition of God, a Divine being, as the con- 
stant source of energy and life received through the sun 
and its atmospheres, is, then, a scientific possibility of the 
new century. 

And with this comes the possibility of a general recogni- 
tion of a spiritua] world proximately about the Creator, formed 
by three spiritual atmospheres corresponding with the three 
natural atmospheres, as a world of causes operating within 
this world regarded as a world of effects. 

This is already beginning to be recognized by leading 
scientists, and the new scientific study of psychology has 
had much to do with bringing it about. The tendency has 
been in the past to regard mind as one with matter, if not a 
quality or product of it. And therefore the hope of spiritual 
immortality, the survival of the individual after the dissolu- 
tion of the material organism, grew fainter and fainter for a 
season. But now a strong reaction from that view has come, 
and the hope of immortality is returning. John Fiske, in 
his “Cosmic Philosophy,” published in 1874, pointed out 
that it is impossible to prove the transformation of mental 
feeling into physical motion, or wice versa. Thoughts and 
emotions are manifestations of spiritual energy, but they 
can never be converted into foot-pounds, or measured in the 
units of physical energy, like heat, steam, and electricity. 
Therefore, the conclusion that mental, psychical, or spiritual 
activities move in one circle and physical in another ; and 
that while these circles constantly act and react upon each 
other by corresponding movement, that is, in the relation of 
cause and effect, yet nothing ever crosses from one circle to 
the other. Each is a closed circle, one of spiritual and the 
other of natural substances and forces. This is what Swe- 
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denborg calls a separation by a discrete degree. Hence the 
mind and the body are seen to belong to two distinct but 
intimately associated worlds, the spiritual and the natural. 

Herbert Spencer, in the last edition of his “ First Princi- 
ples,” published in 1890, practically goes over to this posi- 
tion, and calls attention to it in his preface as one of the 
most important changes in the book. 

Hence we may regard it as a new-century ieee, that 
science will come into a full recognition of the Divine and 
of the spiritual, one as the source and the other as the 
underlying cause of all natural phenomena; that the ten- 
dency to agnosticism and denial which characterized the last 
century will be converted into a zeal for discovering the 
deeper principles of creation and existence which abide 
within the appearances of natural life ; and that the eager- 
ness for money-making discoveries and luxury-seeking inven- 
tions will be ennobled and lifted into a zeal for truth and 
usefulness, and into a pursuit of the treasures of human 
love, and goodness, and life eternal. 

That this is within the province of science, and, aided by 
Divine revelation, within the limits of its possibilities, the 
poet recognized when he wrote the familiar lines : — 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 

Hold you here, root and all in my hand, 
Little flower — but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Natural science is intended to be the foundation for the- 
ology, the instrument of sociology, and the beautiful hand- 
maiden and companion of religion. Nature and Revelation 
should always go together, peacefully, hand in hand. 


H. Cuinton Hay. 
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COLOR IN THE WORD. I. 


BEING AN ATTEMPT TO ILLUSTRATE ITS CORRESPONDENCE BY 
AN APPEAL TO THE FACTS OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


COLOR AND ITS CORRESPONDENCE. 


LEAVING out of consideration the question of size, exter- 
nal objects appeal to the mind through the eyes by two 
essential qualities, color and form. This naturally points, 
_ therefore, to some analogy between them and the faculty by 
which they are recognized, or by which their qualities are 
perceived. Form is the ultimate of union between the inner 
life of the object and the matter of which it is composed ; 
and color is the effect upon the eye of its power of refract- 
ing or absorbing light. Form will vary according to the 
power possessed by the life to mould material substances 
into perfect correspondence with itself; color will vary 
according to power of radiation or of modifying light by 
absorption. 

Let us broadly look at the ground we intend to occupy. 
Firstly and generally we assume that there is a correspond- 
ence between all external nature and the human mind, and, 
as man was created in the image and likeness of his Divine 
Maker, that there is a like correspondence between the 
Creator and His work. Agreeably to this the Apostle Paul 
says, in his Epistle to the Romans: “For the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being understood, by the things that are made, even 
His eternal power and godhead.” (i. 20.) 

We shall not therefore treat color from an esthetic point, 
but simply look at it from a symbolic stand, and in relation 
to the Divine Word. In art, whether ancient or modern, 
though. there may have once been a tradition that colors had 
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a symbolism of their own, yet their use has mainly been 
decided of harmony or contrast, and this again has depended 


“mainly on the fashion of the times. We may dismiss there- 


fore in this view the ideas of both ancient and modern 
poets, for though there may be points of contact, there is 
no recognition of the law of vital relation between color 
and any mental or moral quality. | | 

We assume, then, that both form and color have a distinct 
and clear reference to the human mind, and therefore to the 
Lord, the sun of heaven, as the source of all light, and shall 
be prepared to see, that just as external objects assume both 
form and color, and become visible and known to us thereby, 
changing each according to the laws of growth, and con- 
stantly assuming new characters according to those laws, so 
the human mind, in its advance, and in the Divine sight, 
assumes new spiritual forms and colors, in accordance with 
the laws governing its spiritual nature, and it is with these 
laws and these changes that Divine revelation deals. And 
just as all objects in the external world derive their color 
from the material sun, and all blackness or darkness results 
from the interposition of some opaque body, so does the 
human soul, with all its intellectual powers, derive all its 
light and color from the Divine light, or from the love and 
wisdom of God, and all its darkness from the interposition 
of falsehood and evil. 

External objects are only revealed to us by light. We do 
not sufficiently realize this fact, because there is always 
some reflected light in the atmosphere, and even on cloudy 
nights we have some faint glimmerings of light from the 
stars, due to partial or complete breaks. But even when 
there is light, objects only become visible when behind the 
colors we see there is the dark opaque body of the substance 
itself. Thus, if we look, for example, at a flower, behind 
the color of the petals we have the opaque substances of 
which they are composed, and it is, in fact, the opaque back- 
ground which enables us to discern the color. 
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This will help us to see why, in the writings, we find 
Swedenborg so frequently speaking of two colors only, black 
and white ; and why he says that all other colors are com- 
pounded of these, adding, as he does, that all other colors 
are the results of a mixture of the two, one corresponding 
to the reception and refraction of light, and the other to its 
absorption. Ina certain sense this is true, because corre- 
spondent to spiritual states, and all variations of these are 
derived from a more or less interior reception of truth, or a 
more or less interior rejection. But of this we shall treat 


later on. 


OLD OPINIONS. 


We may here conveniently notice that, till the time of 
Newton, the opinions of philosophers as to the origin of 
colors were both vague and doubtful. Pythagoras called 
color the superficies of forms, and Zeno followed by calling 
it the first configuration of matter. Plato thought it a flame 
issuing from bodies, and Aristotle that it was that which 
made bodies transparent. Others imagined that the dif- | 
ference of color depended upon the quicker or slower vibra- 
tion of a certain elastic medium which filled the universe. 
Some considered that the different colors were produced by 
the rays of light entering the eye at different angles with 
respect to the optic rays; while some considered that color 
is caused by the sensation of the oblique or uneven pulses 
of light, which, being capable of no more than two varieties, 
led them to conclude that there could not be more than two 
primary colors. 

This was the philosophic position of the subject when 
Newton gave to the world his corpuscular system. It will 
be seen that in some one or other points, many of the old 
philosophers very nearly grasped the truth, though in regard 
to details they were wildly astray, probably because all their 
ideas of tints were based on pigment mixtures. 

Some New-Church writers have adopted the idea that if 
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we go back to the days when Assyria and Egypt were in 
the pride of their glory, we shall find, in their use of color, 
and in their dedication of some colors to certain of their 
gods, traces of true correspondence, and of higher views of 
the origin of color, and that the same may be said of the 
early use of colors as sacred symbols in India, Persia, and 
China. Possibly, if we knew the esoteric doctrines of Egypt, 
we might find some clue. It may be that among all those 
nations there was some very vague idea that colors were 
symbolical, because, as we are told by Swedenborg, those 
nations were the descendants of some branches of the 
Ancient Church. -But the doctrinals of those churches (for 
they were many) were all perverted, so that scarce a trace 
of truth was left in them. However they might imagine 
that color had some esoteric meaning, they knew nothing of 
this as a principle. They neither knew nor saw that there 
is the same relation between an object and its color as be- 
tween an object and its form, and any approach to true 
symbolism, except so far as doubtful tradition went, was 
therefore a matter of mere accident. Their use of color is 
no proof that they knew the spiritual laws governing it, 
or knew that light with all its colors is to be traced not to 
the sun of the natural world, but to the sun of the spiritual 
world, and thus to the Lord himself; though they did 
know that light symbolized the truth. But the use of color 
in the medieval church did not reach so high; even the fre- 
quent use of the figure in the letter of the Word failed to 
elevate their thoughts above the natural object. In heraldry, — 
with its few tinctures and metals, there was nothing but a_ 

pretended symbolism, drawn from some imagined likeness 
in no way connected with correspondence, and used prin- 
cipally on armour and shield as a personal designation. 
The work of endeavoring to trace it back to correspondence 
is at best a fruitless one. Of-its origin little is known. 
Perhaps its history may be best traced to China, but the 
shields there were decorated with forms which it was hoped 
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and believed would spread terror among their foes. The 
same idea probably led to the extensive use of the Cross by 
the Crusaders, which figure is most frequently found in 
some form in the most ancient bearings, and was supposed 
still further to possess magical powers as a protective charm. 

The reason for the extensive use of colors in the painted 
windows of old churches and monasteries does not in reality 
prove any acquaintance with correspondence. Glaring colors 
were principally chosen, but only to impress the beholder, 
and the “dim religious light” of the narrow-windowed 
church lent the excuse for adding light to the altar, so as to 
emphasize its importance, to hide its frequent dinginess, 
and to add tothe brilliance of the real or supposed gems 
with which the priests loved to deck themselves. We might 
as well suppose, as some pretend to discover, that the tripled 
windows were designed to represent in stone the doctrine 
of the trinity, and this might be admitted, did we not find 
them so frequently divided into two, five, or seven lights. 
Such things when they do occur arise not from correspond- 
ence, but from the fancy of the architect. 

Still, notwithstanding what has been advanced, many, 
even New-Churchmen, have been willing to come to the 
conclusion, that the further we go back to antiquity the 
more evident will be the proofs of the symbolism of color, 
and the more precise the information we shall obtain. We 
venture, however, to think that this is not the case. If we 
turn to Greece, the home of art, we find little of color, as 
compared with the Biblical times of a thousand years before. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, fifty years ago, called at- 
tention to the vagueness of the color terminology of Homer, 
who seemed to apprehend little more than the difference 
between light.and dark colors. If om the other hand we 
endeavor to trace the color-sense of those races which have 
been untouched by modern civilization, such as those in- 
habiting the islands of the Pacific ocean, we shall find 
that sense almost obliterated. Red and yellow, the colors 
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most easily obtained from nature, are those with which they 
most generally adorn themselves, while blue and black are 
not only compounded together, but are expressed by a 
single word ; while green the most prevalent color in nature 
seems unknown, no word in their language expressing an 
an idea of it. Their shades are made simply by the addition 
of white. With them, also, light and shade appear to be 
the principles of all color, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that nature with them, both in animal and vegetable life, is 
in its most gorgeous garb. 


MODERN IDEAS OF COLOR. * 


Since the days of Newton vast advances have been made 
in the study of optics and color, and his corpuscular theory 
has been entirely abandoned, the undulatory theory of 
Huyghens having superceded it; while the tentative ex- 
periments of Newton have had to give place to the more 
exhaustive ones of modern scientific methods, the results of 
which are altogether different from those accepted by him. 
The first lent itself to the theory that the light of the sun 
is composed of effluents thrown off by that body, resulting 
from the combustion of a vast number of forms of matter, 
each of which contributed its own color to the general body 
of the light— with the latter, that each deflagrated body 
gives forth its own wave-length. But here we are met with 
another problem — whether we take Newton’s hypothesis 
of seven primary colors in the ray of light, or the more 
modern one of three primaries. If the ray of light, after 
passing through a prism, be thrown upon a screen, it will be 
found that though the colors are divided by spaces, there is 
a tendency not only to approach each other, but to unite and 
blend into an infinity of tints by overlapping. Young, and 
more recently Helmholtz and Miiller, have fully demonstra- 
ted this fact by their delicate experiments. 


* See Spiritual Diary, 6094; Last Judgment (Posthumous) 266, 267. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


An initial difficulty, more apparent than real, meets us 
here, so far as correspondence is concerned. Let us assume 
that light corresponds to the Divine truth, and that the light 
of the material sun corresponds to the light of the sun\ of 
heaven, or as George Macdonald says, “ The light of the sun 
is the natural world-clothing of the truth,” how are we to 
think of the statement that there is no light out of the 
human eye, and that light is the effect of excitement of cer- 
tain nerves of the retina, and these in a certain order? 
Well, the light of the Divine sun permeates the whole spiri- 
tual universe, both of heavens and hells. But in order that 
that light may be observed and felt, and exert its power, it 
must flow into vessels sympathetic with itself, otherwise its 
power cannot act. There must be a fundamental basis on 
which it can rest. “The light shone in the darkness, but 
the darkness comprehended it not.” To the angelic eye the 
abodes of the lost are plunged in the deepest darkness, yet 
even there the light shines, though unseen by the wretched 
inhabitants. Have we not seen a faint image of this in color- 
blindness, where one set of nerves is affected and another 
dormant? If the whole were affected, instead of the white 
light produced on the healthy nerves, the result would be 
absolute blackness and blindness. And this is exactly what 
takes place with man in states of evil. He becomes posi- 
tively incapable of seeing the light, and therefore of truly 
judging of the spiritual things by which he is surrounded, 
just as such an one is incapable of distinguishing the 
various colors. 

We are taught by Swedenborg that the light of the sun 
corresponds to the Lord’s Divine truth, and, further, that it 
is derived therefrom. There is, however, an essential differ- 
ence between them, the difference of cause and effect. The 
one is spiritual and Divine ; the other is material. The dif- 
ference is therefore a discrete one. Yet the one, in all its 
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laws and phenomena, must have a relation to the other, and 
must exhibit, in outward forms, the laws and phenomena (if 
we may so speak) belonging to its original Divine source. 

It must be borne in mind, in our consideration of this 
subject, that truth with man is never Divine truth. It 
exists with him in a totally different form from what it has 
in its Divine source. In its revelation to man it must pass 
through a variety of stages, each of which has for its object 
the adaptation of that which in itself is infinite and Divine 
to finite human perceptions and to human use. Hence, it 
may be said, in a certain form, that truth, as man knows it, 
exists only in him, or, rather, can have no such existence as 
he knows out of himself. In fact, no truth is ever seen in 
precisely the same light, or in the same manner, by any two 
minds, each one necessarily viewing it from his own stand- 
point and his own individual experience. 

When the scientist tells us that there is no light to us 
outside the human eye, and that all we know of color is but 
the effect of vibratory waves of ether outside it affecting 
the delicate organ called the retina, we are at first disposed 
not only to deny the proposition, but to regard it as an abso- 
lute fallacy, disproved by all our sensations. Yet it is the 
fact, and the Divine truth from the Lord fills also, and 
vibrates through the spiritual universe, but is only perceived 
in the prepared human soul, and reveals to us spiritual 
things by a precisely similar operation on our organs of 
intellectual sight. And just as the light of the sun excites 
certain and various sensations, according to the character 
and quality of the vibrations, and according to the state of 
the receptive organs, so the light of the sun of heaven may 
and does excite various sensations in the heart and mind, 
according to its quality and its powers of perception, vary- 
ing from a mere outline of form, like a silhouette, to a full 


grasp of all its qualities, and to all its varieties of color and 


form. 
As to some changes of color in the spiritual world, where 
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the laws of correspondence are more fully seen than with 
us, we are told (Arcana Ceelestia, 1529, 1997) that the Lord 
appears to the angels of the celestial heavens as a sun, but 
to those of the spiritual heavens as a moon. Here we have 
not only a change of appearance as to form but as to color 
—the red of the light in one case saturated, giving place to 
a blue or bluish green, which is a mixture of emerald green 
and violet, practically the other end of the spectrum. Red 
corresponds to celestial love, but this love is unseen and 
unfelt by the spiritual angels, the love of the Lord giving 
place to the love of the neighbor, represented by green, 
united with the active principle of light, violet. This is a 
change taking place in angelic minds from their very consti- 
tution. If we turn again to “Arcana Ccelestia,’’ 2045, we 
read that in opposite states of mind the constantly inflow- 
ing rays of light are “turned into disagreeable and dark 
colors.” | 

We know that diseases are the corresponding forms as 
well as the effects of the evil and the false, though not in 
the individual sufferers. But in the cases of those diseases 
of which jaundice is a symptom, we have a very striking 
illustration of the fact in the change of color affecting all 
outside objects. In addition to the yellow aspect given to 
the skin, a similar one is usually spread over the conjunctiva 
of the eye. Now, whether this is the result of an alteration 
in the blood-vessels there, or whether, in some obscure way, 
the nerves and vessels of the retina are in some way de- 
ranged or affected, Iam unable to say. The effect, how- 
ever, is that all objects assume more or less of a yellow hue, 
some entirely losing their original color, and apparently be- 
coming capable only of reflecting the yellow light, which is 
a mixture of red and green. But as neither the red nor the 
green can be properly recognized, the state would appear to 
point to one in which neither celestial nor spiritual light 
can be seen in its true character, in consequence of a dis- 
eased condition of “the blood” which is “the life.” The 
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love of the Lord and the neighbor being destroyed by the 
loves of self and the world, all the things of life are over- 
spread by a sickly color, which forcibly recalls the words 
addressed by the Lord to the Church of Laodicea: “So 
then, because thou art neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee 
out of my mouth.” (REv. iii. 16.) 

When we read that the Lord is the sun of the spiritual 
world, and that the sun of the natural world is dead, but 
derives its life —its heat, its light, and its active power — 
from Him; and when we read the Lord’s own words, “I 
am the light of the world” (Joun ix. 5), or the declaration 
respecting Him: “In him was life, and the life was the light 
of man; and the light shineth in darkness” (Joun iv. 45), 
our thoughts naturally flow into the question, If this be so, 
is the correspondence between the Lord and the sun a com- 
plete one, and are the laws we can discover in the one the 
emblems of Divine law in the other? To this question we 
would give a decided affirmative reply. It may be said that 
some of the speculations of modern scientists may not help 
us ; but every real fact will be found to be a material embodi- 
ment of some great fact in regard to the Lord, for that 
which emanates directly from Himself must not only be 
good, but must be filled with — of Him and of His 
Divine perfection. 

The very constitution, therefore, - the light and heat of 
the sun, as well as all their effects in nature, must be out- 
ward signs and emblems of the ineffable operations of the 
Lord, as the sole sunshine of the spiritual universe. It is 
true, we have no evidence in this world of the law we have 
referred to as existing in the heavens, but this is only be- 
cause the light of our sun is modified by passing through a 
material and fixed atmosphere, and is received in fixed mate- 
rial organisms in the eye. Yet its revelations to the mind 
of the Christian philosopher and the untutored savage are 
as widely different as are the appearances in earth and 
heaven. The ignorant ploughboy, no matter how often he 
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may see a brilliant sunset, sees nothing of the glory of color 
which entrances the cultured eye of the artist or awakens 
the enthusiasm of a Ruskin or a Turner; and this simple 
fact may enable us to see the reasonableness of what, at 
first sight, appears impossible as to the appearance of the 
Lord —a reasonableness which seems thus to have some 
parallel in the exercise of earthly sight. 

But not only is it true that the light of the sun corre- 
sponds to the light of the sun of the spiritual world, every- 
thing of its operations, and even the colors of which it is 
composed, has its spiritual counterpart, and may, if rightly 
understood, help us to the fuller perception of the Lord’s 
dealings with man, and the means whereby He effects man’s 
regeneration. 

It is in this spirit, therefore, and as seeking light on the 
Divine Word, that we shall subsequently endeavor to trace 
some of the laws which seem to us to govern light and 
color, as well as some of the modifications they undergo, to 
the end that the Word may become a more real revelation 
to our souls. 


COLOR IN THE WORD. 


Turning to sacred history we find the Jews at an early 
date well acquainted with colors, probably from the fact of 
the early residence of the Patriarchs in and in the neighbor- 
hood of Egypt, and partly from contact with the caravans 
by which the dye goods of Tyre were carried to that 
country and Assyria. In their early times we read of Jacob 
making for his favorite son, Joseph, “a coat of many colors.” 
Afterward, and subsequent to their long sojourn in Egypt, 
we read of many colors being used in the adornments of 
the tabernacle and in the robes of the priests, while the 
people themselves were commanded to wear a band of blue 
around their dress, to remind them constantly of the ob- 
ligation of obedience to the law. The crowning glory of 
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color must have been the breastplate of the high priest * 
set in gold, and purple, and scarlet, and blue, repeated again 
in the Book of Revelation in the foundations of the Holy 
City, fulfilling Isaiah’s prophecy: “Behold I will lay thy 
stones in fair colors” (liv. 1). McMillan, in his Bzd/e 
Teaching in Nature, thus speaks of the latter :— 


There shall be gathered together, in varied but harmonious splendor, 
the brightness of the diamond, the ruddy glare of the topaz, the deep 
~green of the emerald, the shining gold of the jasper, the milk-white 
filminess of the onyx, the heavenly blue of the sapphire, the lovely violet 
of the amethyst, the burning changes of the opal, and the soft beauty of 
the pearl. 

With such an object before them, it would not be strange 
that the Jews entertained exalted views of the symbolism 
of colors, nor that it should appear in beautiful forms in the 
decorations of their two temples, or be repeated in the robes 
of their monarchs. 

It might seem that if we could go back to the times of 
the Most Ancient and Ancient Churches, we should at once 
see, through the perceptions of the one and the knowledge 
of the other, the whole range of colors and the causes of 
their signification. But those churches have passed away 
and left but the very briefest records of their existence in 
the early chapters of Genesis. But it seems strange that 
in the account we see little of color, the only mention being 
that of the “green herb.” Of their perceptions as to the 
beauties of nature we know nothing. They were too exalted 
to pass into myth or tradition. And when those perceptions 
were closed by sin, there was no avenue through which 
celestial truth could flow, and all they knew became a 
sealed book. | | 

When the Most Ancient Church vanished and the An- 
cient Church, a totally discrete one, was founded, the very 
opening of its existence is marked by a show of earthly 


* We would refer the reader to Hindmarsh’s Precious Stones for a pro- 
found examination of the stones of the Urim and Thummim. | 
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color, “the bow was seen in the cloud,” representing the 
communication of spiritual truth to the mind and church, 
and the establishment of anew covenant with man, grounded 
in a more external] state than that which had vanished. 

To the Most Ancient Church was given a perception of 
the fact that all things in nature were representative of the 
things of the mind and of heaven. They saw in the out- 
ward world a symbol of the spiritual world, and this not 
merely in a general sense, but as to every particular of 
color, form, and size. To them each of these qualities, and 
every variety of them, had its own spiritual signification. 
But with them it was not knowledge, as with us; it was an 
inward perception, grounded not in the understanding, but 
in celestial love in the will, and it was the harmony with 
that love which was the revelation to their understandings. 
With their descendants, the men who formed the Ancient 
Church, this was altogether different. Their condition was 
more like that of ourselves. The will had been miraculously 
separated from the understanding, perception had ceased, 
and instead of it came knowledge, based on instruction and 
correspondence, though it could be seen after regeneration, 
because the result of study, and had to be stored in the 
memory. Yet still knowledges of truth, derived from the 
former church, had a sort of existence — spiritual instead of 
celestial—and thus correspondence retained some exist- 
. ence, changed in most part into traditions which the Word 
informs us were gathered together by Enoch. Though 
these have been lost, enough has been still left in the literal 
sense of the Word and in the remains of science and art 
stored up for our use from those prehistoric days, and now 
being gradually unveiled. 

Of these secrets perhaps the most easily discernible are 
those regarding color; and in order to see their full value, 
we must recollect that every particular of form and color, 
connected with ancient worship, was regulated by a spiritual 
law, and also that when the Ancient Church declined, the 
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rituals were still preserved by Divine Providence, for the 
perpetuation of a worship which might still be effective of 
conjunction with heaven. And just as Moses, by Divine 
command, ordered the construction of the Ark, with the 
various colors of its hangings and wrappings, guided by 
the sample seen in the mount, so these old-world descend- 
ants of a true church, not so much from true correspondence 
as according to the traditions of an unknown science, which 
they had gathered from their ancestors, made their external 
worship symbolical of a true internal one. We must re- 
member also, that the introduction of art and design, and 
therefore, of color, only came in to fill up seen vacancies, 
and this in an altogether different method from that which 
they filled in more modern times. This. latter is only an 
imitation of nature, and a groping after its secrets, which in 
the dark days took the place of true science, and on that 
account failed altogether to illustrate or enforce the Divine 
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THE EXPULSION FROM EDEN. 


Swedenborg in unfolding the first three chapters of Gene- 
sis applies the spiritual sense both to primitive and modern 
man in their various states of reformation and regeneration. 
While in a sense the history of the individual is a history of 
the race, and on account of the correspondence between the 
development of the individual and the evolution of the race, 
a knowledge of individual growth helps in the understanding 
of the development of primitive man and his regeneration, 
yet a real difficulty presents itself in that there were ele- 
ments in the early development of the race which are not so 
easily seen in the man of to-day, and there are elements in 
the man of to-day which existed only in potency in primitive 
man. It seems evident that the references to modern 
phases of thought and character, reformation and regenera- 
tion, though not always apparent, are largely in illustration 
_of the development and regeneration of the man of the Most 
Ancient Church. “In general the first three chapters of 
Genesis treat of the Most Ancient Church from its begin- 
ning to its end.” (Arcana Coelestia, 137.) 

At no point in the story is the difficulty greater than in 
coming at the facts as to the origin of evil. We understand 
it as a fact of our present experience that all evil is from 
hell, and all good from the Lord. Evil spirits operate upon 
the evil inclinations of the proprium, and angels upon the 
remains, or whatever there is of good from the Lord in 
any one, and thus man is kept in freedom to choose between 
these two influences. Therefore in the explanation of the 
temptation combats experienced by those who were being 
regenerated for the most ancient church, where Sweden- 
borg speaks of the part played by angels and evil spirits, we 
have some difficulty as to the facts; for the writings of the 
church are consistent throughout in teaching that all angels 
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and evil spirits were once men or women on earth; nor is 
it any aid in solving the problem to say that the “angels” 
and “evil spirits” mentioned in connection with the pre- 
adamites were from other earths in the universe, as we have 
reason to believe that the same general laws prevailed in 
the creation of other earths and their inhabitants as in the 
creation of this. We are distinctly told, with never a con- 
tradiction, that evil originated with man, and evil, as we in- 
terpret it in general, with the man of the church as he was 
in the Garden of Eden state. It is not perhaps so difficult 
to see how there were angels at this early period, as those 
who had begun their regeneration in this world would be- 
come angels in the spiritual world and would be used to aid 
the regeneration of those on earth; but would those who 
had not begun their regeneration here become “evil spirits ” ? 
- We are told that hell did not originate till the fall from the 
celestial or garden state of regeneration. Swedenborg ex- 
plains that the words, “ Let us make man in our image,” 
were so used in the plural because this process of regenera- 
tion of the Most Ancient Church was aided by the “ ministry 
of angels” (Arcana Ceelestia, 50). Of the conflict of the 
sixth day, the sixth stage of regeneration, we read: “ At the 
end of the sixth day evil spirits depart and good spirits take 
their place and man is introduced into heaven, or into the 
celestial paradise.” (/did., 63.) 

We might say as many have said that this applies only to 
the regenerating man of to-day and not to primitive man, but 
we are at once met by numbers of passages which speak of 
“evils and falsities’’ which beset the primitive man in his 
work of regeneration. In treating of the very first state of 
regeneration of both modern and primitive man Swedenborg 
explains : “The faces of the abyss are his lusts and thence 
his falsities from which and in which he totally is” (Arcana 
Coelestia, 18). It is further shown that there could be no 
regeneration without temptation combats. Something of 
the combat against evils and falsities of the regenerating 
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primitive man is described under the passage, “ Subdue the 
earth and have dominion over it.” (/did., 55, 59.) 

His state before regeneration is quite fully described in 
“ Arcana Ccelestia,” 81, where he is called ‘a dead man,” 
because “he acknowledges nothing to be true and good but 
what is of the body and the world, and this he adores. ... . 
The dead man when he is in combat almost always yields, 
and when he is not in combat his evils and falsities rule over 
him and he is a slave.” 

Summing up all that Swedenborg says on the subject, it 
seems evident that the “evil spirits’ mentioned were those 
from among these people who had not begun their regenera- 
ting or who had fallen by the way, as judging from our 
present experience all who were regenerating would not 
attain to the celestial state. But again we are obliged to 
think of the “evil and falsity” existing before the celestial 
state had been reached, as essentially different from those 
states of evil and falsity introduced by the church after it 
had attained the likeness and image of God so graphically 
described in the divine allegory of the garden. Before 
eating of the tree of knowledge of good and evil in the 
garden there was no guilt or sin, therefore no permanent 
state of evil in the spiritual world called “hell.” It is evi- 
dent that physical and natural evil did exist, but no spiritual 
evil. The “dead man,” barely developed beyond the animal 
state, living in a world of appearances and having no knowl- 
edge of God or heaven, would inevitably be in a state of 
natural evil ruled by his senses. Such, coming into the spir- 
itual world might well be called “evil spirits,” who could be 
used as such in exciting the natural passions of the re- 
generating man which he must combat. Thus man could 
be kept in equilibrium in the gradual development of his 
freedom and rationality. 

Swedenborg describes one such as follows : — 


The nature of the preadamites who were regenerated and called 
Adam was shown to me. One spoke to me in this way: his speech was 
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not distinct and quick as is usual, and there was little life in the expres- 
sions. He was not evil, but had little life left, so that he was an ex- 
ternal man in whom however there were internal things, though but 
little. His desire for glory in life was such as to exceed that of almost 
allothers. (Spiritual Diary, 3390, 3394.) 


His desire for glory has its parallel in children’s love of 
approbation, which is not evil or sinful in the child, but 
becomes such in the man unless overcome or made to serve 
heavenly purposes. His desire for glory, while not a con- 
firmed spiritual evil, would permit him to serve as an evil 
spirit in inflaming the like propensity of those who were 
regenerating. 

‘Some knowledge’ of the state of life out of which the 
people of the Most Ancient Church were raised is necessary 
to a proper understanding of the expulsion from the Garden, 
which was a degeneration and a return to a sensuous and 
corporeal state similar to that in which they originally were. 

In summing up the states from first to last of the 
regeneration of the Most Ancient Church, Swedenborg 
says: — 

The times and states of man’s regeneration in general and in particu- 
lar ate divided into six and are called the six days of his creation; for 
by degrees from what was no man he becomes at first something, but 


only a little, and then more and more even to the sixth day in which he 
becomes an image of God. (Arcana Ccelestia, 62.) 


All states that precede and lead up to the garden state 
and the development of the six days are shown here in one 
picture representing the human mind from inmosts to out- 
mosts of that part of the race which was regenerated and 
formed into a church. The minerals, the trees and fruits, 
animals and persons, stand for the various principles of 
which the orderly mind is composed — truths, perceptions 
and thoughts, and affections, with the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil as the representative of the merely natural 
state of life in appearances from which they had been ele- 
vated, but of which they could not be said to eat until they 
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were elevated into a heavenly state, then to return to such 
corporeal state would be to eat. 

The Garden of Eden state is the seventh day of which we 
read :— 


The Most Ancient Church above all that followed was the Sabbath 
of the Lord. (Arcana Ceelestia, 85.) 

Then also the celestial man is a sabbath or rest because the combat 
ends when he becomes celestial. Evil spirits then depart and good 
spirits draw nigh, afterward the celestial angels. . . and it is said that 
the Lord rested, because man himself did not fight, but the Lord alone 
for man. (/did., 87.) 


The Garden of Eden stands at once for the true order of 
life, in which, as the Psalmist says, “If thou make the 
Lord who is my refuge, thy habitation, no evil shall befall 
thee, neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling.” I 
think we may depend on this as both literally and spiritually 
true. The dream of the poet, the Christian scientist, and 
theosophist, of a state of life which absolutely protects 
against all ills, physical, moral, and spiritual, is but a dream 
of the Golden Age when there was no sickness, no strug- 
gle for existence, no devastating storm and flood, no de- 
structive animal and noxious insect, when literally there 
was “nothing to hurt or destroy in all the Lord’s holy 
mountain.” We have no quarrel with those who would now 
attain to such a glorious state, but would warn all that there 
is but one way. The Lord said: “Iam the door. He that 
would climb up some other way the same is a thief and a 
robber.” By no possible piling of the Ossa of self-wisdom 
upon the Pelion of self-love can we scale the walls of this 
heavenly garden, but only by “shunning evils as sins against 
God,” and in humility learning to live as if we were the very 
hands of the Lord doing his will in the earth. In view of 
what Swedenborg tells us of the Golden Age, or of that 
part of the race which attained to the celestial state, living 
no doubt in Palestine and the surrounding country, we are 
' prepared to see something more than myth in the Greek 
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and Latin poets’ description of the Golden Age. - From 
Hesiod we read :— 


And as gods they were wont to live, with a life void of care, apart — 
from and without labors and trouble. Nor was wretched old age at all 
impending, but they delighted themselves in festivals out of reach of all 
ills; and they died as if o’ercome by sleep. All blessings were theirs ; 
of its own will the fruitful field would bear them fruit, much and ample; 
and they gladly used to reap the labors of their hands in quietness 
along with many good things, being rich in flocks, and dear to the 
blessed gods. 

And Ovid takes up the song showing that in the Golden 
Age there were no laws, for the law was written on their 
hearts ; no punishment nor the fear.of it :— 


Without occasion for soldiers, the minds of men, free from care, en- 
joyed an easy tranquillity. The earth itself, too, untouched by the har- 
row, and wounded by no ploughshares, of its own accord produced 
everything ; and men, contented with the food created under no compul- 
sion, gathered fruits of the arbute tree, and strawberries of the moun- 
tains, and cornels, and blackberries adhering to the prickly bramble 
bushes, and acorns which had fallen from the wide-spreading trees of 
Jove. There it was an eternal spring, and the gentle zephyrs, with their 
soothing breezes cherished the flowers produced without seed. Soon, 
too, the earth unplowed yielded crops of grain, and the land, without 
being renewed, was whitened with the heavy ears of wheat. Then 
rivers of milk, then rivers of nectar, were flowing, and the yellow honey | 
was distilled from the green holmoak. 


But these ancient poets, though lamenting the loss of the 
beautiful natural state thus described, had little idea of what 
the real loss was. They had no idea of the state of love 
and wisdom in which the Golden Age people were, nor of 
their knowledge of the Lord and heaven. Nor have any at. 
this day a knowledge of their state except those who have 
“eyes to see” what the Lord has revealed. In ancient 
Chinese literature similar accounts will be found of the 
Golden Age. The following quotations are from Ramsay’s 
“ Travels of Cyrus,” quoted by him from the Chinese sacred 
books. The original state of mankind is described as 
follows : — 
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All things were then in a happy state; everything was beautiful; 
everything was good; all beings were perfect in their kind. In this 
happy age heaven and earth emphasized their virtues to embellish 
nature. There was no jarring in the elements, no inclemency in the 
air; all things grew without labor, and universal fertility reigned every- 
where. . . . While the first state of heaven lasted, a pure pleasure and 
perfect tranquillity reigned over al] nature. There were neither labor, 
nor pain, nor sorrow, nor crime — nothing opposed the will of man... . 
In the state of the first heaven, man was inwardly united to the supreme 
reason, outwardly he practised all the works of justice. The heart re- 
joiced in truth and there was no mixture of falsehood; then the four 
seasons of the year succeeded each other regularly and without confu- 
sion. There were no impetuous winds, no excessive rains. . . . There 
was nothing which did harm to man or which suffered any hurt from 
him. An universal amity and harmony reigned over all nature. 


Their description of the state of things as a result of the 
fall is quite graphic, embodying much that is merely myth, 
but the following is suggestive : — 


The fertility of nature degenerated into ugly barrenness, the plants 
faded, the trees withered away, disconsolate nature refused to distribute 
her usual bounty. All creatures declared war against one another; 
miseries and crimes overflowed the face of the earth. . . . All these 
evils arose from man’s despising the Supreme Monarch of the universe. 
Man would needs dispute about truth and falsehood, and these disputes 
banished the eternal reason. He then fixed his looks on terrestrial 
objects, and loved them to excess; hence arose the passions. He 
gradually became transformed into the objects he loved, and the celes- 
tial reason entirely abandoned him, Such was the original source of 
all crimes, which drew after them all manner of miseries sent by heaven 
for the punishment thereof. 


These Chinese legends seem to have retained more of 
spiritual truth than those of Greece or Rome. “ Man was 
inwardly united to the supreme reason,’ comes very near 
Swedenborg’s statement. 

We read in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 597 : — 

The Most Ancient Church enjoyed immediate revelation by compan- 
ionship with angels and spirits, and also by visions and dreams from 


the Lord, by virtue whereof it was given them to know in general what 
was good and true, and when they had attained such general knowledge, 
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then by means of perceptions they confirmed those general ideas by 
innumerable things perceived, which were particulars under the gener- 
als. . . . Whatever did not agree with the generals they perceived to be 
not true, and whatever did agree to be true. Such is the state of the 
celestial angels also. 


Again says Swedenborg : — 


I have been instructed by men of the Most Ancient Church concern- 
ing the state of their perception, namely, that they had perception of all 
things of faith, almost like the angels, with whom they had communica- 
tion, for the reason that their interior man or spirit was joined with 


- heaven; and that love to the Lord and love to the neighbor carries this 


with it, for thus man is conjoined to the angels as to their veriest life, 
which consists in such love. They said they had the law written on | 
themselves, because they were in love to the Lord and in love to the 
neighbor. And as they had this fundamental principle from the Lord 
in themselves, they could not but know all things that were from it. 
They believed also that all who live in the world to-day and love the 
Lord and the neighbor, also have the law written upon them, and are 
welcome citizens everywhere, as they are in the other life. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 1121.) 

Here the church was in a state of love and wisdom be- 
yond our power fully to comprehend. They perceived the 
true purpose of life and were conscious of a real and pre- 
cious nearness to the Lord. They perceived the life and 
purpose of every object in the mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal kingdoms, and understood their relation to man, and 
God's relation to creation in general and in particular. This 
ability thus to perceive was the living upon the trees of the 
garden. The tree of life in the midst of the garden was 
the knowledge, acknowledgment, and experience that all life 
is from God and in God, and that they were unable to do 
good or evil of themselves. 

By the Garden of Eden eastward planted by Jehovah God, is signified 
the intelligence of the celestial man which flows in by love from the 
Lord. (Arcana Ceelestia, 98.) 

And again : — 


The Garden of Eden in the supreme sense is the Lord; in its inmost 
or universal sense it is the kingdom of the Lord, or heaven, in which 
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man is placed when he becomes celestial. Such is then his state that 
he is associated with angels in heaven and is, as it were, one of them, 
for man was so created that he may be in heaven at the same time that 
he is living on earth. In this state all his thoughts and ideas of 
thoughts, yea his words and actions, are open, containing in them a 
spiritual and celestial principle ; and they are open even from the Lord, 
for there is in each the life of the Lord which causes it to have percep- 
tion. (/did., 99.) 

That there were falsities even in this state which they 
had to guard against is seen in the following : — 

From the Lord they had continual perception, so that when they 
thought from those things which were in the memory they instantly per- 
ceived whether they were true and good; even to the extent that when 
a falsity was presented they not only turned from it with disgust, but 
they shuddered at it. Such also is the state of the angels. (/did., 


125.) | 

They did not remain in this state, yet we cannot think of 
those identical people who attained to this state as falling. 
The children born to them needed to be regenerated as they 
were, each individually. How many centuries passed in 
which this state was maintained on a level we do not know, 
but in time, succeeding generations failed to attain to the 
celestial state of their parents, more and more leaning 
towards the world away from heaven, until at last the race 
sunk into the sensual and corporeal state from which their 
ancestors had been regenerated. The beginning of the fall 
is seen in the following in explanation of the command to 
the church that they should not eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil :— 


That the man of that church wished to inquire into the mysteries of 
faith through sensual and scientific things, was not only the cause ofthe 


fall of the posterity of the Most Ancient Church, but is also the cause 
of the fall of every church, for hence came not only falsities but evils 
of life. (/did., 127.) 

Here the tree of knowledge of good and evil began to 
attract. The following describes the tree of life : “ The true 
order is for man to be wise from the Lord.” (Arcana Cceles- 
tia, 129.) 
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This downward tendency is also seen in the desire for 
proprium which is described under the figure of the crea- 
tion of Eve. “All things were good,” it is said, yet the 
time had come when “it was not good for man to be alone.” 
It had been good for him to be “alone with God,” but now 
a radical departure from his previous state must be made, in 
accommodation to his growing freedom and rationality and 
apparent ability to act and think for himself. He could no 
longer remain “alone with God,” with little individuality or 
free will of his own, being led and directed consciously, 
almost wholly, by inspiration and perception from God, very 
much as the body is led and controlled by the soul. He 
must have a “help-meet” in the form of a greater sense of 
freedom and ownership in himself which was the “pro- 
prium” he desired. Incidentally we may think also of there 
being other nations around him who from self-love and love 
of the world were building up states of civilization which 
he began to envy. This appears from the following :— 

To be alone signifies that he was not content to be led by the Lord, 
but desired to be led by himself and the world. The help as with him 
signifies the proprium, which also is afterwards called a rib built into a 
woman. In ancient times those who were led by the Lord as celestial 
men were said to dwell alone, because evils, or evil spirits, no longer 
infested them. But this posterity of the Most Ancient Church did not 
wish to dwell alone, that is, to be a celestial man, or to be led by the 
Lord as a celestial man, but they wished to be among the nations, like 
the Jewish church; and because they desired this it is said: “It is not 
good that man should be alone”; because he who desires it is already 


in evil, and it is permitted him. (Arcana Ceelestia, 138, 139.) 


It is not difficult to see the influences which tended to 
cause the succeeding generations of the Most Ancient 
Church to look downward and outward. Each one was born 
with something of the primitive sensual and corporeal state 
as an inheritance. This, acted upon by ignorantly “evil 
spirits” from within, and the influence of other associations 
and nations from without, combined to prevent the children 
from attaining the elevated state of their parents. Their 
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desiring “‘to be as one of the nations’”’ about them shows 
that if at one time they were wholly fenced off, they grew 
tired of their isolation and would no longer be contented to 
be alone. But whatever the literal facts man was gaining 
greater freedom and natural rationality which brought him 
to a state of responsibility he never before had. In their 
unregenerate and ignorant state these men might feel that 
they had life of their own and might act accordingly without 
guilt. Now they were taught the truth that all life was 
from God, that in Him they lived, and that from Him was 
all their good and truth, and not only were they taught it 
but experienced it ; and for them now to deliberately choose 
to live from themselves or to have the appearance more and 
more confirmed within them that they did live of themselves, 
was to tread on dangerous ground. The deep sleep into 
which man is said to have fallen represents just this, the de- 
velopment of the feeling that he had life in himself and at 
the same time of the false belief that this was true. 


By the deep sleep is meant that state into which man was let so that 
he might appear to himself to possess proprium, which state resembles 
sleep, because while he is in it he knows no otherwise but that he thinks, 
speaks, and acts of himself. When, however, he begins to know that 
this is false he is then aroused as it were out of sleep. (Arcana Ceeles- 


tia, 147.) 

Here was a fall with this generation of the church, or at 
least they did not attain to the high state of their parents. 
Then succeeded generations in whom the proprium was 
vivified from the Lord, which is signified by the building of 
Eve out of the rib. Eve is the vivified proprium of the 
natural man educated into the acknowledgment that though 
he now appeared to live of himself he really lived wholly in 
and from the Lord. They must necessarily come into the 
feeling that life is self-derived before they can be educated 
regarding it. “The rib is said to be built into a woman, 
because to build is to raise up what is fallen.” (Arcana 
Coelestia, 153.) 
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This was a new phase of human thought and feeling 
which gave man greater natural powers with which he was 
delighted. He was still a celestial man, living in and enjoy- 
ing all the fruits of the garden with still greater freedom 
and rationality and with possibilities of greater disaster 
should he fail in obedience to the heavenly perception he 
still enjoyed. He was not yet in actual evil, though its 
possibilities were more and more apparent. When men first 
began to desire proprium we are told, “ They began to de- 
spise the things of the Lord” (Arcana Ccelestia, 147). If 
we think of “despise” in its original sense of “looking down 
upon,” it. is seen that they wanted to make of heavenly 
things a science which they could reason about, being in 
line with the desire “to obtain a knowledge of what was 
good and true from the senses and the world,” which was 
not allowable to men in their state. 

The creation of Eve was indeed a lovely transformation 
of what was an almost dead principle of human nature—a 
_ love of being one’s self separate from God. The Lord, with 
wonderful love and wisdom, made their love of self, gradually 
and in ways unknown to them, into a love of living as of 
themselves from Him, thus. insinuating into their proprium 
spiritual and celestial principles. Their love of self and 
love of the world, which had now become strong and living 
principles, were spiritualized and made useful as servants in 
the new and beautiful state into which they had come. 
They can now more clearly draw the line between natural, 
spiritual, and celestial things. The principles of their sen- 
suous and corporeal nature — of self-love and love of the 
world, from which they had been raised up —all in their 
place, were seen to be good, as Swedenborg says, ‘that self- 
love and love of the world by creation were heavenly loves ”’ 
(Divine Love and Wisdom, 396). From the above, evil 
appears to be buta disorderly arrangement of good prin- 
ciples. All things which God made were and are good, and 
as God made all things, then there is nothing which in its 
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essential nature is not good. Certain principles were made 
to serve, others to rule. When principles which should 
serve as means, began to rule as ends in themselves by the 
deliberate choice of those who knew they were disobeying 
the Lord, evil became a permanent state to the conscious life 
of the man of the garden. 

They felt an incipient doubt whether or not it might be lawful to 
examine matters of faith from the senses, and thus to see the truth of 
what they had heard from their forefathers, and so to have their eyes 
opened. (Arcana Celestia, 205.) 

The serpent is said to have told them they would have 
their eyes opened if they would eat of the forbidden tree. 
The first conscious choice of disobedience appears here to 
have been against a doubt, rather than positive conviction of 
wrong doing. Gradually and almost imperceptibly they 
find themselves listening to the whispers of the serpent 
which appeal strongly to their sense of freedom and indi- 
viduality and importance, since ceasing to “dwell alone” 
with God, and coming more in contact with the surrounding 
nations whose development from the power of unregenerated 
self-love and love of the w.rid they envied. The succeed- 
ing posterities could not have been clearly conscious of what 
they were losing, as they * 1] not quite attained to the state 
of their fathers. ‘ The sensual principle became with them 
the leading element instead of the instrumental, as it had 
been with their forefathers.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 241.) 

It is evident that what is orderly in one state of existence 
becomes disorderly in another. It was “not good” for man 
to remain “alone with God” any longer — after he began 
to look outward instead of inward for his happiness and 
principles of action—to have done so would even in this 
early day have been profanation. It is at this period that 
the hand of nature grasps the door of the celestial plane of 
mind and begins to push it to. When it is wholly closed it 
then becomes orderly to learn from without. As with us it 
is orderly, and the only orderly way, to learn the truth re- 
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vealed as an objective thing. To seek open communication 
with and direct revelation from heaven and the Lord, which 
was the order of life of the Most Ancient Church, is as dis- 
orderly for us as it was for them to seek the truth by look- 
ing outward. With us the proprium being totally evil and 
perverse, revealed truth must lead; and it was looking to 
this arrangement and series as an orderly thing that ex- 
pelled the church from the garden. 

The Most Ancient Church, which was the celestial man, was so con- 
stituted as not only to abstain from eating of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, that is from acquiring their ideas of faith by means of 
information obtained through the senses and from science, but its mem- 
bers were not allowed to-touch that tree’. . . lest they pass from celes- 
tial into spiritual life and thus be lost. (Arcana Ccelestia, 202.) 


For the same individual to pass from celestial to spiritual 
life would have meant destruction then and there, therefore 
they “were not allowed to touch that tree.” But succeed- 
ing generations, who had not attained to the seventh day 
state, as a matter of experience, though instructed as 
regards the state of life of their forefathers, did eat of the 
tree at the behests of the sense-life, and had their eyes 
opened to the fact that they were in evil on account of 
having followed the lead of the senses against the clearest 
instruction of the Lord and the angels. They had become 
persuaded that they could do both good and evil from them- 
selves and so wholly to guide themselves. “Who are more 
persuaded that their eyes are open, and that as God they 
know good and evil, than those who love themselves and at 
the same time excel in worldly wisdom? and yet who are 
more blind?” (Arcana Ceelestia, 206.) 

With the development of the proprium and consequently 
the power of thinking as of themselves came the develop- 
ment of spoken language. “The tongue signifies opinion,” 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 1159), and thus corresponds to the thought, 
therefore before there was thought from self there was no 
_ spoken language, nor indeed, with the men of the church, 
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was there even external respiration as with us, for “with 
external respiration came the language of words.” (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 608.) 

As showing plainly the great difference in make-up of 
those who had been regenerated into the church and those 
who had not, the following on the point of breathing is 
instructive : — 

But what was hitherto unknown in the world, and is perhaps incredi- 
ble, is this: The men of the Most Ancient Church had internal respira- 
tion but no external respiration but what was tacit; consequently they 
did not converse as afterwards and at this day, by words, but, as the 
angels do, by ideas, which they could express by countless changes of 
the looks and of the face, especially of the lips, in which there are in- 
numerable series of muscular fibres which were then free, but which at _ 
this day are not unloosed, by which they could set forth, signify, and 
represent ideas, so that in a moment of time they could express what at 
this day would require an hour to say by articulate sounds or words; 
and this much more fully and manifestly to the comprehension and un- 
derstanding of those present than is possible by words. This is per- 
haps incredible, but it is nevertheless true. . . . In process of time this 
internal respiration was changed, but in their posterity it vanished little 
by little, and with those who were occupied with direful persuasions and 
phantasies it became such that they could no longer set forth an idea 
of thought, except the most deformed; the effect of which they could 
not survive, wherefore they all became extinct. (Arcana Ccelestia, 607.) 


It is very evident that this was a condition peculiar to 
their state of regeneration, which was not shared in common 
with others. The preadamite before described had spoken 
language after a fashion, and we cannot doubt that his 
breathing in common with the animals was similar to the 
manner of breathing of the animal life in general of to-day. 

With language also came writing as an effort to preserve 
what they thought, and thus was made a beginning toward 
a written Word, which was becoming a necessity, as the state 
was being developed in which truth should lead to good in- 
stead of the reverse. The Lord said, “‘ Let your communi- 
cation be yea, yea, nay, nay, for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil,’ which refers to the state of the celes- 
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tial man as the only state of perfect correspondence with 
the Divine love (Arcana Ceelestia, 202). “All the laws of 
truth and rectitude flow from the order of life of the celestial 
man.” (/bid., 162.) 

All development of genius and individuality and language 
_ subsequently to the reversal of celestial order is then of the 
proprium which led Swedenborg to say that the heavens are 
imperfect in the Lord’s sight, referring, I suppose, especially 
to those heavens formed after other than the celestial order ; 
and that the church might not be destroyed in the earth it - 
was expelled from the garden, that is, the celestial plane of 
mind was gradually closed to their consciousness and they 
were apparently left to themselves to “earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brow’ —to think and act for themselves. 
The Lord accommodates Himself to their natura] develop- 
ment, and it now becomes not only orderly but a necessity 
that truth shall lead. 

If it was “not good for man to be alone,” and not orderly 
for him to descend from a celestial into a spiritual state, 
then the church on earth must cease altogether unless it 
continue (from a celestial point of view) by means of a disor- 
derly combination of principles, or a combination of princi- 
ples in other order and series than that which constituted 
the celestial heaven. Man’s individuality —the difference 
between one man and another — results from a combination 
of principles which causes the Divine life which flows in to 
man to manifest itself differently in different men. All the 
infinite things of God enter into the constitution of each 
and every man in potency, but the various arrangements 
and combinations of these principles cause each to be differ- 
ent from every other one, and the proprium or apparent 
self-life is brought in as a means to the infinite variety of 
arrangement. The self-life then, under the circumstances, 
must be confirmed and strengthened by every possible 
means, so as to make man appear absolutely other than God, 
so -that of himself he could think, love, and act, and earn 
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his bread by the sweat of his brow. Whether or not man’s 
appropriating to himself evil and thus becoming guilty was 
necessary, his development preparatory to the formation of 
the spiritual state continues in spite of it. “My word shall 
not return to me void, but shall accomplish that I please, 


and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it;” or as 
Shakespeare puts it :— 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


To a perfect union of the Divine with the human on every 
plane of life, every plane must be provided with a proprium ; 
thus the proprium is seen to be a necessity, for “without the 
proprium there can be no union with the Lord” (Arcana 
Coelestia, 252). God’s apparently hiding himself, man’s ap- 
parently being left to himself, the scientific idea of the de- 
velopment by inheritance, the “survival of the fittest,”’ by 
natural selection, the permission of evil, the false doctrines 
of all the churches, all thinking from self and the world, 
from the expulsion from the garden to the present, are en- 
forced to serve in the confirmation of man in the appearance 
that he lives of himself; and all these things are in a sense 
the flaming sword in the hands of the cherubim — provi- 
dence guarding the way to the tree of life to prevent the 
destruction of the individuality or proprium by means of 
which man is to be united to the Lord. The mixing of 
the order of life as belonging to one plane with that of the 
other would be profanation, and all profanation is an ele- 
ment of destruction to the human principle. 

It therefore becomes evident that the expulsion from the 
garden, or the closing of the celestial degree, was a neces- 
sity to continued development and conscious life upon the 
lower planes. Even though man was expelled from the 
garden for his own good, or as a means of salvation from 
complete destruction, degrees of profanation were commit- 
ted, seen in the killing of Abel by Cain—the rule of faith 
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alone, culminating in the sons of God taking to themselves 
wives of the daughters of men, from which disorderly union 
of truth — “the sons of God ”— with the concupiscences of 
man — “the daughters of men ’’— were born giants of evil 
and falsity. 

The fall from the celestial state caused the church to split 
up into diverse denominations, seen in the various persons 
mentioned in line of descent from Adam and Eve. And 
herein is seen the preparation for the new state of the 
human mind which should enter into the construction of 
the Ancient Church called Noah, in which the truth of 
faith instead of the good of love should be the leading prin- 
ciple. Some branches of the Most Ancient Church utterly 
perished through enormous evils and falsities, others lin- 
gered on down to the time of Jacob, seen in Hamor and 
Shechem (Arcana Ceelestia, 4493), but those who were capa- 
ble of it were formed into the Ancient Church by a separa- 
tion of the will and understanding, in order that the truth 
might be received through the understanding, thus leading 
to the good of life. The men of the Most Ancient Church 
“saw externals through internals as from the light of the 
sun by day,” and the men of the Ancient Church “ saw in- 
ternals through externals as in the light of the moon.” But 
the Ancient Church in time fell into evil and thence passed 
away. 

The serpent as the immediate cause of the expulsion from 
the garden, becomes the king of the self-life. “That old 
serpent, the Devil, which deceiveth the whole world,” takes 
the Lord’s place in man’s consciousness, and causes every 
principle, atom, and fibre of the proprium or man’s conscious 
life, to become evil, and turn against God in deadly hatred. 
Therefore being wholly. confirmed in the self-life, or the 
appearance that life is self-derived and developed into a self- 
activity against God, how can man of himself turn to God, 
and be wise with the Divine love and wisdom? He can 
not. The self-life must needs be laid down, or the princi- 
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ples which compose it must be rearranged into heavenly 
order. 

Before the Most Ancient Church had lost all its powers 
of understanding heavenly things, before the total expulsion 
from the garden, or ‘before all heavenly perceptions were 
closed to them, it was revealed to them as a prophecy of 
hope in their descent into worldly darkness that God would 
come into the world as a man, and save the world from the 
hell of self-love into which they were descending. “The 
seed of woman should bruise the serpent’s head.” It would 
thereby be made possible for the perverted proprium to be 
laid down, yet serving forever as the background to finite 
personality and identity. We must take into consideration 
the Divine creative forces and the Divine purpose in human 
life to get a comprehensive view of man’s rise and fall as 
depicted in the first three chapters of Genesis. 

Summing up the general teachings on the subject as I 
interpret them, Providence had a larger hand in the down- 
ward development than appears on the surface. Leaving 
out of consideration for the moment the thought of spiritual 
evil, it is evident that the Logos—the word which was in 
the beginning with God, by Whom were all things made — 
the Divine-Human principle, was the source and cause of 
this outward and downward development looking to the for- 
mation of an infinite variety of human beings, each to re- 
ceive something of God-man that no other could receive, 
each to give out to others what is received individually, thus 
bringing to pass the state of greatest happiness to each and 
all who in freedom would receive, in a three-fold heaven of 
beings, loving and wise in the Divine love and wisdom. 
Without the development of the lower planes of mind there 
could have been no spiritual or natural heaven, only the 
celestial, made up of the celestial man, and this would not 
have been permanent. The lower heavens are necessary to 
the permanence of the higher, and the church on earth to 
the permanence of the heavens, thus forming a complete 
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Maximus Homo from head to foot. In the spiritual world 
there are three general spiritual atmospheres, namely, celes- 
tial, spiritual, and natural, one within the other in order, as 
the ether is in the natural atmosphere of the material world. 
In the creation of man, in the return of the “circuit of life” 
to God, the outmost planes were first formed, having in 
them in potency the inmosts which were developed as recep- 
tacles in order until the celestial plane was lastly added, 
making the circuit complete, and man became a living soul. 
The process of his regeneration to make of him an angel 
followed the same general order: from natural he became 
spiritual, and from spiritual, celestial, when again he became 
a living soul in a higher sense, recognizing and experiencing 
the truth that not only all life, but all the receptacles of life 
with him, from inmosts to outmosts, were from God. 

Man was created then with the possibility of eternal life 
and consciousness on the three planes of the three spiritual 
atmospheres in general. The celestial heaven was first 
formed from the celestial men of the Most Ancient Church. 
It follows that for heavens to be possible on the spiritual 
and natural planes there must be a special preparation and 
development of the mind in agreement with them. 

The Lord was immediately present in the celestial de- 
gree, but could reach the lower degrees only mediately 
through the higher. To make permanent the heavens on 
all three planes with infinite variety, the Lord must be 
present immediately on every plane, even on the plane of 
the material world. In asense He was immediately present 
in the spiritual degree, as Swedenborg says that the Lord 
existed in His Divine Human actually in these two degrees, 
and in the third, even to the ultimates of nature, only in 
potency. In fact, nature could extend outwardly only so 
far as the Divine Human extended in potency. 

The Divine Human actually existing in the two degrees 
was the Divine good and truth operating through the angels 
of the celestial and spiritual heavens, “for the most part 
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through the celestial angels” (Arcana Ccelestia, 4180), but 
in a degree through the spiritual angels. In explanation of 
the text, “ The sceptre shall not be removed from Judah nor 
a lawgiver from between his feet until Shiloh come,” we are 
told that “ Judah” signifies the celestial kingdom, and “ the 
lawgiver from between his feet,” the spiritual kingdom. 


Before the coming of the Lord into the world there was an influx of 
life to men and spirits from Jehovah or the Lord through the celestial 
kingdom, that is, through the angels who were in that kingdom ; hence 
at that time they had power. But when the Lord came into the world, 
and thereby made the human in Himself Divine, He put on that very 
principle which was with the angels of the celestial kingdom, and thus 
He assumed that power, for the Divine transflux through that heaven 
had heretofore been the human Divine; it was also the Divine man 
which was presented when Jehovah so appeared, but this human Divine 
ceased when the Lord Himself made the human in Himself Divine. 
Now, indeed, the angels of that kingdom have great power, but so far 
as they are in the Lord’s Divine human by love to Him. (Arcana Ce- 
lestia, 6371.) 


In the number following it is explained that the celestial 
kingdom was not at this time distinct from the spiritual, the 
spiritual serving as the “inferior principles ” of the celestial, 
by means of which the Divine truth was revealed and ac- 
commodated to men. In time “it came to pass that none 
could be saved except the celestial ; and at length scarcely 
they, unless the Lord had assumed the human and made it 
in Himself Divine.” The celestial order was that man 
should receive “truth by good ;” now the order is reversed, 
and man must receive “good by truth.” Now it seems evi- 
dent that according to celestial order there could have been 
no other than the celestial heaven, and through the celestial 
heaven no other order could be brought about, but the Lord 
from his human made Divine, made permanent the order 
into which the human mind had developed in agreement 
with the planes of the spiritual world exterior to the 
celestial. Surely, if the order of the spiritual and natural 
heavens had not been in potency in the Divine being, He 
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could not have so arranged them, even though it may appear 
as if evil was the cause of such a reversal of celestial 
order. 


“ And ye shall keep this word for a statute to thee and to thy sons for- 
ever.” That hereby is signified that-all this shall be according to Divine 
order hereafter for those who are of the spiritual church. . . . By order 
is meant that order which was in heaven from the time when the Lord 
from His Divine-human principle began to arrange all things in heaven 
and in earth, which was immediately after his resurrection. According 
to that order they who were of the spiritual church could then be ele- 
vated into heaven and enjoy eternal blessedness, but not according to 
the former order; for the Lord heretofore arranged all things by or 
through heaven, but afterwards by or through His Divine-human prin- 
ciple, which He glorified and made Divine in the world, by which there 
was such an accession of strength that they were elevated into heaven 
who could not before be elevated. (Arcana Ccelestia, 7931.) 


If we may be allowed to speculate, had there been no sin, 
the incarnation would have still been a necessity to the 
fullest development of human life. As a fact, however, — 


He was pleased to be born, and that into such a church as had alto- 
gether fallen into an infernal and diabolical proprium through self-love 
and love of the world, in order that by His Divine power He might 
unite the Divine celestial with the human proprium in His human 
essence, so that in Him they might be one; and unless this union had 
been effected the whole world must have perished. (/d#d., 256.) 


The celestial state of Eden could not be permanent unless 
the Divine Human existed actually in every plane from in- 
mosts to outmosts, and from the Divine immediately present 
on every plane of finite life the element would be supplied 
which forever after would make permanent and absolutely 
stable every state and degree of spiritual development. 

The very nature of the Divine love is to give itself to 
others not itself. Therefore the Divine must create from 
itself beings not itself who can not only receive of the Di- 
vine love, but as friends love in return; for only in such 
reciprocal love is happiness secured. To this end man’s 
selfhood or proprium must react to the creative love, so as 
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to feel absolutely free to accept or reject what is offered 
from the Divine love. Looking to the actual formation of 
the Divine Human and its union with the finite proprium, 
the finite is made to serve in providing the written Word in 
which the Divine-human principle first incarnates itself. By 
means of the written Word made possible by man’s expul- 
sion from the garden and the subsequent development of 
the proprium, the Lord formed the Divine truth there incar- 
nated as the Divine-human in potency, into an actual Divine 
humanity, who is in every sense of the word, “God with 
us.” 

It might be reasonably asked, If it was foreseen that the 
truth would be profaned, why was it revealed toman? Why 
not let man develop along the lines outlined by the doctrines 
of evolution. We must admit that these doctrines contain 
much truth relative to man’s natural growth, and as applied 
to primitive man, especially to that part of the race which 
was not regenerated into a church, but they fail utterly 
when applied to the church, irrespective of the rest of the 
world. In creating in man planes of mind which would ena- 
ble him to see beyond the appearances of the natural world, 
other laws come into operation which so-called evolution 
- does not recognize. In the development of spiritual life, 
every advancing stage must provide itself with a basis in 
ultimates that it may become permanent. Good motives 
must proceed to ultimates to become established in the 
character. 

The formation of a church was necessary to provide a 
basis in ultimates upon which all interior states of love and 
wisdom could rest. The first account of the creation of 
man — “ male and female created he them ”’ — was the per- 
fection of the interior planes, but as yet “there was not a 
man to till the ground.” The creation of Adam and all that 
follows was the formation of the necessary natural basis to 
make the celestial state permanent. All that has been 
said involves this principle. Eve was the “ vivified pro- 
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prium of the natural man,” involving natural rationality and 
individuality as a basis for heavenly states. The Divine- 
human principles must become the life of the natural man 
in order to insure permanent security to all the heavens. 
The revelation of the very principles of the Divine-human 
life, now made in the writings of Swedenborg, provides this 
basis for the everlasting security of the church on earth 
and in the heavens. The church on earth is seen to bea 
necessity to the permanence even of creation itself. We 
read :— 
Should the church on earth become altogether extinct the human race 
could by no means exist, but each and all of them would perish. The 
church is like the heart in the body. As long as the heart lives the sur- 
rounding viscera and members can live; but when the heart dies each 
and every part of it must die with it. The church of the Lord on earth 


is as the heart, whence the whole human race has life, even that which 
is without the church. (Arcana Ceelestia, 637.) 


Swedenborg has shown that those from the heathen world 
come into heaven more easily than most from the Christian 
world. He mentions especially the Africans and Chinese, 
and this because the love of self has not been so fully de- 
veloped with them on the more interior planes of thought 
and feeling. The knowledge of spiritual things was used 
or misused by man in the development of a self-life which 
would more effectually serve as a barrier to the inflow of 
Divine life than any possible development without the light 
of truth. In much of the missionary effort of the Christian 


world we are strongly reminded of the Lord’s words: “ Ye 


compass land and sea to make one proselyte; and when he 
is made, ye make him twofold more the child of hell than 
yourselves.” Nevertheless even here the Lord makes “the 
wrath of man to praise Him.” | 

No sooner had the church been formed than its influence 
on the heart of the human race must have affected for good 
the whole race outside the church; and inversely, no sooner 
had the church created actual evil than, as the heart, the 
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whole body of the race was affected for evil, though as seen 
' the church was worse off on account of her fall than those 
outside the church. But not only did the fall affect man, 
the evil influences created on the lower spiritual plane 
affected the vegetable and animal life of the globe, as the 
Divine life flowing through the perverted forms into nature 
must produce evil and disorderin nature. The sensuous 
and corporeal life of primitive man was not of the interior 
kind which would modify nature, but with the actual crea- 
tion of evil by the deliberate perversion of good and truth 
on the part of the church, what before had been but neces- 
sary appearances were confirmed as realities, and poisonous 
plants, vicious animals, and noxious insects were the effects. 

The two spiritual planes on which the Divine human 
principle existed actually could not be penetrated by evil. 
Evil exists only in and below the third or natural atmos- 
phere of the spiritual world, where the Divine human was 
only in potency. This is the plane of the perverted pro- 
prium. 

And the angels said that the two interior degrees, which were in the 
order and form of heaven, were the receptacles of love and wisdom 
from the Lord; and that the exterior degree, which was directly con- 
trary to the order and form of heaven, was the receptacle of infernal 
love and insanity. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 432.) 

The expulsion from the garden was the closing of the 
heavenly degrees against the violence of the proprium. 
And it is on this plane, where the lowest spiritual meets 
with the highest natural, that man enjoys the feeling that 
he has life in himself and from which he thinks and reasons 
and feels his importance. Hell is the lowest, and the ra- 
tional the highest of this plane, and the world of spirits 
comes in between as the common meeting-ground of heaven 
and hell. From the reaction of this plane of the proprium 
of the natural man against the heavens, the angels are given 
from the Lord to feel as if they had life in themselves, and 
thence their freedom and rationality and individuality. Here 
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the man of the garden was given his Eve which was seduced 
by the serpent of the sense-life below. Eve, tasting the de- 
lights of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, turns and 
seduces the rational, and the fall is complete. Evil is thus 
created by the church, but with the Divine-human principles 
made actually into a Divine man the church is given the 
power to bring order out of disorder and to regain “ paradise 
lost.” The actual Divine human principle — the Holy Spirit 
on the lower planes of life — now revealed, will prevent a re- 
currence of the expulsion from the garden when the church 
shall again enter therein. 
Junius B. Spiers. 
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“THE WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL.” * 


Tuis is a fresh, independent, and masterly contribution to 
critical philosophy and metaphysical doctrine. 

Professor Royce has a rare equipment for his task. Be- 
sides a familiar and competent acquaintance with history and 
a thorough training in his special field, he possesses a very 
rare combination of reflective genius with a taste and 
capacity for modern science. With this extraordinary equip- 
ment, he has succeeded not merely in illuminating the his- 
tory of human thought, but in bringing philosophy and 
common life together in a way that throws new light upon 
both. And so the book, while possessing preeminently the 
character of being a consistent body of metaphysics, is also 
readable as literature of life, for it is surpassingly rich and 
brilliant in the interpretation of familiar facts as well as the 
inner structure of universal experience. On its technical 
side the book shows the happy effects of Professor Royce’s: 
interest in the recent developments of logical and mathe- 
matical studies, and one of its distinctive merits is the mas- 
terly way in which the latest results and methods of these 
studies are used to give clearness and completeness to the 
arguments and demonstrations. As examples of this, we 
may cite the development and application of the concept of 
the “ Actual Infinite” and the concept of “between,” also 
the discussion of the ontological value of the various forms 
of judgment. 

The title, “ The World and the Individual,” while precisely 
designating the purpose and scope of the book, needs a 


* The World and the Individual. Gifford Lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. First series: “The Four Historical Conceptions of 
Being.” pp. 588. 1900. Second series: “ Nature, Man, and the Moral 
Order.” pp. 480. 1901. By Jostan Royce, Ph.D., LL.D. (Aberdeen), Pro- 
fessor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard University. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 
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word of explanation to justify its use as the name of a 
course of lectures on “ Natural Religion ;” for the founda- 
tion upon which the Gifford Lectures are maintained re- 
quires of the lecturers a serious treatment of some aspect 
of the problems of “ Natural Religion.” From the point of 
view of these lectures, then, natural religion is taken in its 
most serious and comprehensive character as a thorough- 
going philosophy of religion. But the philosophy of religion 
must of necessity deal with God, the world, and man, as 
contrasting through intimately connected realities. It turns 
out, therefore, that the task involves a consideration of what 
we mean by ultimate reality, and in what sense we attribute 
reality to persons and things as well as to God. Now, the 
doctrine of reality which these lectures expound places 
peculiar emphasis upon the character of deing a whole, and 
upon the character of being an individual. The world and 
the individual, therefore, form precisely the field of interest 
and the appointed goal of the discussion. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the book embodies the mature 
results of all Professor Royce’s reading, his work in the class 
room, and his systematic reflection. 

* The plan of the lectures grows naturally out of the fore- 
going requirements. First, the Theory of Being is dis- 
cussed ; then the consequences of this theory are traced in 
its application to the life of man and the interpretation of 
nature. The religious bearing of the discussion is, mean- 
while, kept in view and in various connections emphasized. 
The Four Historical Conceptions of Being —the Realistic, 
the Mystic, the Rationalistic, and the Idealistic—are pre- 
sented in order and critically examined. The outcome is the 
adoption of the idealistic, as the one which takes up what is 
true in the other three, and which alone is found to be con- 
sistent with itself and with experience. The Idealistic Con- 
ception of Being lays stress on the internal and external 
meaning of mental states and upon the striving after com- 
plete fulfilment which characterizes mental life. The discus- 
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sion of these characters and their outcome, especially in 
Individuality and Freedom, occupies the closing lectures of 
the first series. The very important discussion of the con- 
cept of the Infinite is given in the supplementary essay at 
the end of the first volume. The general metaphysical basis 
being now laid, the second series takes up the application of 
the doctrine to the concrete realm of Man and Nature. Our 
knowledge of Facts, what we mean by Physical Reality, the 
Interpretation of Evolution and Nature, the Human Self and 
its place in Being, the Constitution of the Moral Life, all 
receive illuminating and effective treatment. The distinct- 
ively religious application of the whole doctrine is set forth 
in the concluding lecture on “The Union of God and Man.” 

It is impossible, within the narrow limits of this review, 
to do justice to the wealth, the variety, the novelty, the sug- 
gestiveness, and the solid performance of this work, but a 
bare outline of the course of thought will show how com- 
pletely the task is accomplished, and will give some indica- 
tion of the depth of insight and the constructive power 
which characterize the treatment. Philosophical construc- 
tion is a difficult undertaking, and it is hardly less difficult 
to follow and comprehend such construction, but it must be 
said that Professor Royce has smoothed the way immensely, 
and made it attractive to an astonishing degree. We must 
philosophize. We cannot tolerate the imperfection and in- 
adequacy of our knowledge. We must have, as a foundation 
of our rational life, some metaphysical presuppositions, if 
not some metaphysical system. The question is, Shall our 
philosophizing be good or bad? Shall our metaphysics be 
tenable or untenable in the light of reflective criticism? 


aay one who gives this book a thoughtful reading will 


find at the end that his metaphysics and his philosophy are 
decidedly clarified, if not entirely renovated. We are all 
children in our eagerness and readiness to ask deep ques- 
tions, such as: What is the world? How is man related to 
God? How is God related to the world? etc. But it is no 
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easy matter to get ourselves in the mental attitude to appre- 
ciate significant answers to such questions. The history of 
philosophy shows how gradual has been the process by 
which the human mind has come to the position where it 
can grasp the thought of such a book as the one before us. 
After two hundred years of unparalleled intellectual achieve- 
ment, Early Greek Philosophy culminated in the construction 
of the Atomic Theory as an answer to the question, What are 
things made of? But within the next two or three genera- 
tions, the criticism of the Sophists and the constructive 


genius of Plato rejected this answer, and thereafter, for long © 


ages, the Platonic Doctrine of Ideas held sway in the realms 
of higher thought. With these two doctrines, the Atomic 
Theory and the Doctrine of Ideas, the human mind worked 
at the explanation of the world until Leibnitz proposed his 
Doctrine of Monads. After that, reflective criticism, in the 
work of Hume and Kant, again cleared the field, and the 
doctrine of “ Things-in-Themselves”’ placed the ultimate 
reality in the region of the unknowable. All these doc- 
trines Professor Royce lumps together and characterizes as 
the “ Realistic Conception of Being,” and his statement of 
this view is a most brilliant and effective piece of historical 
criticism, which leaves the history of philosophy with a new 
aspect. The “Realistic Conception of Being,” as its long 
history and its powerful sway prove, has an almost invinci- 
ble hold on the popular mind. We breathe its atmosphere 
from the time our thoughts first frame the hard questions 
of childhood. The language of common life is charged 
with it. The interpretations of our sense impressions con- 


- firm it. The business of life and the pursuit of science 


seem to demand it. Indeed, we live under its sway so 
habitually that it is only with deliberate and critical effort 
that we can turn upon it and question its validity. We are 
so completely self-satisfied with it and blinded by it that we 
can hardly tolerate the question, What is Reality? What 
do we mean by saying that a thing zs? What character do 
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we mean by the word Being? Realism has so benumbed 
our intellectual sensibilities that these questions seem to us 
utterly idle. And yet, we are startled by the significance 
of the word zs, when we contrast the assertions, God is and 
God is not. We can indulge all kinds of answers to the 
question, What is God? But we do not permit one to ques- 
tion that He is. The question, therefore, as to what we 
mean by saying that a thing is Real, is no merely idle ques- 
tion, but is one of profound practical and religious impor- 
tance. Our conception of what it is to be Real may not 
merely place us among the Realists or the Idealists, but it 
may place us among the atheists or among the angels. 
Professor Royce has brought this question home to us in 
a most impressive and decisive way. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that never before has this question been asked 
so deliberately and with such full consciousness of its nature 
and importance. What do we mean, then, by saying that a 
thing is Real? We are at once embarrassed by the various 
meanings the word Real has in ordinary speech. For exam- 
ple, a thing may be said to be real because it stands out 
there in the external world independent of us and of our 
knowledge, and is not the mere product of fancy, like the 
figures in “ Alice in Wonderland ;” or a thing is said to be 
real in the sense that a strong, abiding impression or feeling 
is real, and not merely a vague passing sentiment; or a 
thing may be real because it is true, as the principles of 
geometry are real because they are eternal truths and not 
the creatures of wild imagination, such as the phantoms of 
the madhouse. We must take one of these meanings at a 
time. When we emphasize the objectivity and especially 
the independence of the Real, then we exemplify the Realis- 
tic Conception of Being. According to this conception, the 
sun, moon, and stars; the earth, the sea, the everlasting 
hills ; the rocks, the plants, the animals ; our fellow-men and 
the products of industry and of art, these are all real be- © 
cause they exist out there in the external world independent 
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of us and of all mere knowledge. It makes no difference 
to the apple-tree or to the prehistoric glacier whether any- 
body knows them or not. Knowledge is a mere external 
incident which leaves the being of things utterly unmoved 
and unaffected. We need not stop to point out that such 
things as green and blue, sweetness and hardness, have 
their reality placed in jeopardy by this theory. It is more 
to our purpose to call attention to the obvious fact that the 
so-called external world is for each one of us very largely a 
thing of concepts. What for us at the present moment are 
the peoples of Asia? the River Ganges? the snows of the 
North Pole? etc. They are evidently organized concepts, 
verifiable concepts it is true, but, nevertheless, for us just 
now plainly and inevitably concepts. On the other hand, 
what are the atoms and molecules that the chemist deals 
with ? what are the ether vibrations and the electric fluid of 
the physicist? They are merely concepts which are con- 
venient tools for thought and description, but they remain 
concepts to the end and are not even, so far, verifiable 
concepts. 

A little reflection of this kind makes us aware that the 
world of science and of common sense is, for us men, in large 
part, a system of concepts, and all that we can rightly insist 
upon is that these concepts refer to external, independent, 
real things. But observe: the externality and independence 
of things is also a concept, a way of thinking about such 
things and understanding them. Now, the question at issue 
is, Are these concepts justifiable? Can we consistently hold — 
to them when they are critically examined? This is the 
question as to the ultimate truth of the “ Realistic Concep- 
tion of Being.” Now, can we consistently hold that things | 
do actually exist independent of each other and of knowl- 
edge? Are such things as atoms really possible? Is the 
blue sky really and entirely independent of knowledge? We 
are merely sketching Professor Royce’s statement of the 
question, a statement which is here very meagrely suggested. 
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The destructive criticism proceeds by two stages. First, 
assume any two things, a and &, such that the presence or 
absence of the one in no way affects the other. If @ should 
cease to exist, 6 would remain absolutely unaffected and un- 
changed. The two are entirely independent of each other. 
Here are two Real Things, then, in the meaning of the “ Real- 
istic Conception of Being.” Now observe that any two such 
unrelated and independent things can never at any time be- 
come linked to each other. Any such link would be an 
added, a third, external and independent fact and so no link. 
Therefore the first consequence is that things conceived in 
such independence can never be linked. 

Now the second step: Let us define a Real Being as that 
which exists independent of knowledge, so that whether it 
is known or not known it continues to be just what it is. It 
is obvious that, in this situation, there are at least two reals, 
namely, the object and the knower. Myself, say, and the 
apple. The “ Realistic Conception of Being” asserts that 
the knower and the thing known are entirely independent 
of each other, so that it would make no difference to either 
if the other should vanish. Now, it has already been proved 
that, in such a case, the two independent things cannot have 
any link and can never in any way become linked. In other 
words, the knower cannot really mean or refer to any inde- 
pendent object. If the presence or absence of the object 
makes no difference to the knower, then the knower cannot 
refer to it, and so, for the knower, it does not exist. In other 
words, it is nothing whatever. Conversely, if, in knowing, 
an object is referred to, it is impossible for that object to be 
independent of the knower. The “ Realistic Conception of 
Being,” in this extreme form, we must now definitely and 
~ forever abandon, and we must seek for the reality of things 
in some other way. 

I have been at great pains all along to be true to Profes- 
sor Royce’s statement of the issues and his argument. In 
forcing the issues to this extremely simple situation and 
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carrying through to the end his clean, clear, and effective 
overthrow of Realistic Metaphysics, Professor Royce has 
made a distinct contribution to critical philosophy, but no 
mere summary or outline could give even a remote idea of 
the success and the value of his achievement. 

If, then, this independence of external objects is a delu- 
sion, why may we not turn within, and seek for Reality in 
the mere Immediacy of Unreflective Feeling? This is the 
way of the Mystics. Mysticism proceeds from a deliberate 
and elaborately reasoned rejection of Realism. It passes 
through all the stages of the keenest skepticism. It leaves 
behind the shallow appearances of the senses and also the 
vacuities of thought, and finally enters the region of the 
Inner Real Life. The Real for the Mystic is the One, the 
Eternal, the Good. In it all thought is transcended, and all 
longing ceases. God alone is Real. The external world is a 
phantom. We are Real only as in God and One with Him. 
One who has not followed the inner development of Mysti- 
cism and who is not acquainted with its historical repre- 
sentatives, would be surprised to learn how deeply it has 
influenced Christian civilization and how directly and power- 
fully it appeals to all that is highest and finest in human © 
nature. As an appreciative critic and as a fresh expositor, 
Professor Royce is at his best in the treatment of Mysti- 
cism. With telling effect, he gathers together the interests 
that centre in this view of Reality and shows what a rich, 
varied, and excellent human life we find exemplified here. 
The task of criticism is now, however, a much more serious 
one than in the case of Realism. The Real of the Mystic 
cannot be defined in positive terms, because it is deliberately 
and professedly indefinable. It can be attained by rising 
above the objects, the distinctions, and all the processes of 
thought, but in itself it is incomprehensible and indescriba- 
ble. Obviously, then, the Mystical Conception of Being can- 
not be questioned on the ground of its inner consistency, 
but can only be attacked by a critical examination of the 
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process by which it is reached. The process of successively 
denying the reality of the things of sense and thought tends 
obviously towards the limit where all thought is transcended. 
But this limit is real only by virtue of the contrast with 
what lies below it, and therefore its reality must disappear 
with the unreality of the series that leads to it. In other 
words, the process by which the Mystic reaches his Concep- 
tion of Being is self-destructive. The only way the Mystic 
can save the Reality of his Beyond is to recognize the reality 
of the process by which it is reached, that is, to escape 
mere nothing, he must attribute some kind of reality to 
finite human experience. But this would not be mysticism, 
and the question would recur, What kind of reality has 
Human Experience? This brings us to the third conception 
of being. 

We have seen that Realism in its extreme form is self- 
contradictory. It succeeds in saying nothing whatever 
about any so-called independent, unrelated object. No-such 
object is or can be conceived. It is an empty unrationalized 
concept. But the “ Realistic Conception of Being” can be 
amended by modifying the assumed independence of the 
object of knowledge, and falling back upon the statement 
that the Real, though in a sense independent, is nevertheless 
such that it can-become knowable and known. This form 
of statement virtually leaves us with a new Conception of 
Reality, namely, the Real is the Valid. Professor Royce calls 
this the Conception of Critical Rationalism. We have abun- 
dant hints of it in common speech. We ordinarily express 
the reality of a thing by saying it is true, abiding, perma- 
nent, verifiable, valid. According to this view a thing is 
real when it answers to its description, when it stands inves- 
tigation, when it verifies predictions, when it can be found, 
experienced, tested —in short, when it is verifiable and valid. 
This view is also, of course, manifest in all the great systems 
of philosophy. It has its place in Plato, Aristotle, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Thomas, and, in modern times, conspicuously in 
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Kant and J. S. Mill. When Kant removed Things-in-them- 
selves to the region of the unknowable, the actual world 
became conceived as a Realm of Possible Experience. A 
special elaboration of this view was J. S. Mill’s formula for 
the external world as the Permanent Possibility of Sensation. 
Evidently, then, this conception of being has a large meas- 
ure of truth, and, certainly, it has always been potent both 
-in common life and in philosophy. Since Kant, it has had 
an elaborate development, and is exemplified especially in 
_ the field of modern mathematics, where the Real is charac- 
teristically the Valid. But the whole world of physical sci- 
ence is a world of valid objects, objects which may be 
experienced and tested under appropriate conditions, but 
which for us individually, and even for men collectively, 
remain, in large measure, merely valid. The further side 
of the moon, for example, we regard as real, because it is 
there to be found if we only had the means of reaching it. 
We regard it as a valid object, though not actually experi- 
enced or tested. This brings us to the weak point of the 
Rationalistic Conception of Being. For, we may ask, what 
is the reality of a merely valid object, an object which has 
not, and, as in the case of the further side of the moon, 
can not be experienced? The precise character of validity 
itself is dependent upon experience. A thing is valid because | 
experience gives it validity. It is evident, then, that mere 
validity cannot of itself possess reality, but must find its 
warrant in experience. The Real, then, is more than the 
Valid, for it is the ground of validity. It is more than 
merely Possible Experience, for it is itself the ground of 
possibility. It can, therefore, be nothing less than Actual 
Experience. 

So far, then, we have found three of the four historical 
- conceptions of being untenable- They have each succes- 
sively proved themselves empty abstractions, mere concepts 
which, when critically examined, are found to be self-contra- 
dictory. It might have been more fully pointed out that in 
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each case the importance and significance of the conception 
of being under consideration depended upon the characters 
of experience which were brought to view and interpreted 
by it. We may now observe that our net result is a deeper 
insight and a larger comprehension of that experience which 
furnishes the realm and the ground of all reality. We find 
ourselves, indeed, facing the conviction that our conception 
of being must be a consistent view of the nature and con- 
stitution of that Total Experience which our own lives, in 
fact, exemplify. With this observation we reach the heart 
of Professor Royce’s metaphysics, and we also come to the 
_ hopeless task of giving even a faint impression of the wealth 
- and power, the freshness and the completeness of his posi- 
tive metaphysical doctrine. It is true that this doctrine is 
not altogether original. It is, in fact, Modern Idealism, but © 
it is a peculiarly independent and successful development of 
Modern Idealism. To comprehend and appreciate it fully, 
one would need to be at home both in Ancient and in Mod- 
ern Philosophy; and yet, in its main features, it is very sim- 
ple and surprisingly familiar. As above remarked, it is a very 
difficult matter for us to bring ourselves face to face with 
the fundamental question of metaphysics, namely, What is 
Reality ? or, What do we mean by saying that a thing is 
Real? Even now, after we have summarily disposed of 
three of the Four Historical Conceptions of Being, and see 
that it is vain to asse’ .¢ Real to be the Independent, or 
the Immediate, or the Valid, we are still at a loss as to just 
what the question itself means, It is just this situation 
that Professor Royce has in view when he asks us to con- 
sider the relation of an Idea to its Object. We say an idea 
refers to its object. When I form an idea of the sun, I 
mean the object up there in the sky. My idea is true, if it 
agrees with the object. But, observe, the idea must be 
tested by its own object; in other words, it chooses the 
object with which it is to conform. No degree of simi- 
larity, no perfection of correspondence between a given idea 
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and a given object, as seen from without, can ever establish 
the fact that the idea means this object. Therefore, the 
relation between idea and object is established from within. 
It is determined by the purpose of the idea itself to refer to 
and mean that object. Now, we may ask the question, 
What do we mean by saying that the object of an idea is 
real? It means, of course, that the object satisfies the idea, 
that the idea finds what it seeks in the object, that the idea 
finds itself in agreement with the object, etc. In other 
words, the object is real when the purpose of the idea is 
fulfilled in the-object. We have, then, this definition of 
Reality; the Real is that which fulfils a given purpose. I see 
before me a white surface. It fulfils my idea of a sheet of 
paper to write on, and soit is a real sheet of paper. Now 
observe that every idea has a conscious purpose as its inner 
-meaning, and the object to which it refers as its external 
meaning. The splendid chapter on the Internal and Exter- 
nal Meaning of Ideas is one of Professor Royce’s most bril- 
liant achievements, and sets the constitution of our mental 
life in a new light. We are now to sketch this development 
and outline the Constitution of Experience which this devel- 
opment sets forth. To resume, the internal meaning of an 
idea seeks its fulfilment in the external meaning. As such 
fulfilment, the object of the idea is regarded as external and 
remote. The fulfilment is other than the purpose. This 
Other, which the present purpose seeks, is viewed as Outer, 
and constitutes one aspect of what we call the Outer Object. 
Again, no given finite object ever completely satisfies the 
meaning of the idea, but sends this meaning in search 
of ever new objects. My present idea of a fountain pen 
is not completely satisfied by the specimen I have now in 
hand. Every idea tends to become universal. Every new 
exemplification sends us on for more. Therefore, the only 
complete fulfilment of an idea is its fulfilment in the Abso- 
lute, that form of fulfilment in which all exemplifications 
are seen in one view. Now we are ready to answer the 


question, What is the Ultimate Reality? It is that Whole 
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of Experience in which all Ideas are completely fulfilled. In 
other words, the Real is that which completely fulfils every 
purpose. Conversely, every purpose is completely fulfilled 
only in the Absolute. This doctrine of the Absolute, as we 
now see, grows directly out of the nature of experience as 
exemplified in our any most fleeting moments. In every 
such moment there is seeking and fulfilment. This purpose- 
ful character of experience has another consequence that is 
of momentous metaphysical import. We have said that 
every idea selects its own object. Without delaying to sat- 
isfy all the conditions of this statement, it is sufficient to 
call attention to the fact that it is this selective function 
that gives to experience the character of individuality. 
Every mere idea, as we have seen, tends to become univer- 
sal, but the internal meaning, the conscious purpose, of 
every such idea is completely fulfilled only in the unique 
case of a concrete individual. In the Absolute Life, there- 
fore, the fulfilment is unique and so Individual. In other 
words, God is the Absolute Individual. Now, the problem is 
to interpret finite individuality in its relation to the Absolute 
Individual. Here, Professor Royce, in The Supplementary 
Essay, develops his Doctrine of the Actual Infinite, and illus- 
trates it with signal success by.the simplest case of an 
infinite system, namely, the whole number series. The 
Infinite is a self-representative system whose primary exem- 
plification is found in the fact of self-consciousness. The 
relation here established lights up many aspects of the ulti- 
mate constitution of experience. It involves the series- 
making faculty which plays so important a part in the later 
applications of the general metaphysical doctrine, especially 
in the Interpretation of Nature. The problem of the One 
and the Many, also, finds its solution here. The reality of 
Nature, Man, and the Moral Life is definable and explicable 
in terms of this relation. 

Nature, as a part of reality, is a process in which con- 
scious purposes are pursued and in a measure fulfilled. It 
is not to be conceived as foreign to experience as we know 
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it. Asa matter of fact, it answers our questions, it is plas- 
tic to our purposes, and has various important characters in 
common with our own conscious experience. Its constitu- 
tion, as a world of external objects, grows out of the finite 
character of our experience. Momentary experience implies 
and presupposes a larger experience. This larger experi- 
ence, in one aspect, forms the background of a larger pur- 
pose than that which is immediately and partially fulfilled, 
and, in another aspect, is the field of external meanings 
which are not now attended to but which, nevertheless, are 
consciously present. The demands of this larger purpose 
and the presence of this wider field of external meanings 


- furnish us with the fundamental category of cognitive expe- 


rience, namely, the “theoretical Ought,” which requires us 
to acknowledge not merely the facts of present selective 
attention, but the whole system of facts needed to fulfil the 
whole larger purpose, the whole Will. Facts are linked by 
applying the concept of “ between,” which results from the 
process of combining likenesses and differences. Out of 
this process of placing one thing “ between” two others, we 
get “series” and “order.” The concepts, the “ theoretical 
Ought,” “ between,” “series,” and “ order,” Professor Royce 
calls the fundamental Categories of the World of Descrip- 
tion. The concepts themselves are, of course, familiar, but 
his effective use of them is characteristically original. 

In spite of the obvious disadvantage at which a mere 
mention of topics places Professor Royce’s very fresh and 
significant account of the organization of experience and his 
interpretation of nature, we must pass on to a word about his 
doctrine of the Self. The finite Self has its reality in the 
fact that it is a unique expression and embodiment of the 
Absolute Purpose, in other words, of God’s will. It is Free in 
being the conscious pursuit of a goal. The Self is conscious 
of its individuality by contrast with other persons and with 
its own other experiences. It is moral in that it selects its 
deed and its ideal in satisfaction of the larger will, whose 
demand for expression is the Moral Ought. Sin is a delib- 
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erate narrowing of knowledge and of purpose. The Concep- 
tion of Being and its applications, now before us, Professor 
Royce calls “ Constructive Idealism.” In so designating it 
he does not claim originality ; nevertheless, the treatment 
is decidedly original and, in fact, it may be said that it 
marks a distinct epoch in metaphysical theory and con- 
struction. On the basis of the above meagre outline, it 
would be unfair and, indeed, impossible to criticise it. In 
style and method of exposition, it is certainly admirable, 
although the frequent repetitions and the almost endless 
variety of statement may tax and weary the average reader 
overmuch, and, so, detract from the effectiveness of the book 
as a whole. The appreciative reader, however, wi!l be in- 
dulgent in these respects, and the merely technical critic 
need not be considered. 

Thinking, now, of the book quite apart from its general 
historic interest and value, we may properly ask, on behalf 
of the readers of the New-Church Review, What is its 
relation to the philosophy and doctrines of Swedenborg ? 
It may be answered, at once, that it stands in very close 
relation to Swedenborg, and especially to his “ Doctrine 
of Love.” As a matter of fact, the word Love occurs 
now and then in Swedenborg’s sense, but there is no 
evidence that it is borrowed. Swedenborg’s influence, if 
operative at all, was probably indirect. Nevertheless, it is 
remarkable that there should exist so many coincidences not 
merely of general view but of specific doctrines. The Doc- 
trine of the Infinite as a Self-Representative System is a 
more precise and detailed exposition of Swedenborg’s fun- — 
damental conception of Love as represented in Wisdom and 
embodied in Use. The doctrine of Time and Eternity so 
admirably conceived and worked out, and so aptly illustrated 
in the simple musical consciousness of a melody, is likewise 
an amplification of Swedenborg’s principle that the Divine 
is in all Time, apart from Time. The Doctrine of Social 
Order is one way of describing the Grand Man. The Doc- 
trine of Series is identical in name with Swedenborg’s, 
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though more precisely developed in its logical aspects. The 
doctrine that space is a form of intellectual experience and 
time of volitional, is in remarkable agreement with Sweden- 
borg. But the agreement goes even deeper than the com- 
mon features of the above doctrines. The book as a whole 
is, in fact, a masterly exposition of Swedenborg’s Doctrine 
of Love, though in many details it is widely divergent from 
Swedenborg’s most characteristic statements. Its primary 
view and analysis of experience as at once intellective and 
volitional is identical with Swedenborg’s doctrine of the 
Distincte Unum of Love and Wisdom, and of the Will and 
Understanding. The development of the selective purposive- 
ness of life is identical with Swedenborg’s doctrine of End, 
Cause, and Effect, where a given present state, affection of 
love, is imaged as Idea, thought, or plan, and this again is 
embodied in the Effect, the Effect being the Love in this 
concrete expression. Love is the internal meaning, the con- 
scious purpose, in other words, the life of every idea, 
thought, plan, act, or course of conduct. Love is the self- 
representative system wherein all internal meanings, all con- 
scious purposes, are represented and fulfilled. Love is the 
Ultimately Real. Man is a unique and individual embodiment 
of love. God as Love and Wisdom is the Absolute Man, 
the Absolute Life. He is the Perfect Love whose nature 


- is exemplified in the selective purposiveness of every finite 


life. When Professor Royce wants a general term for this 
purposiveness he uses the word Love. The very fact that he 
makes “ Will and Experience central” in his system consti- 
tutes a deliberate abandonment of the historical doctrine of 
Aristotle and puts him in fundamental agreement with Swe- 
denborg. But the problem of Swedenborg’s influence upon 
modern philosophy is yet to be solved, and a detailed expo- 
sition of the relation of this book to Swedenborg’s doctrines 
would require a special paper. 


Lewis F. 
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* LABOR TROUBLES AND THE LAW OF USE. 


THE most important and instructive event of the past year 
was, doubtless, the great strike in the anthracite coal mines of 
Pennsylvania. Not only was the peace and welfare of that dis- 
trict and state affected, and the comfort of all the homes in the 
Atlantic States imperiled, but all other industries in this part of 
the country were crippled and threatened with paralysis by a fuel 
famine. And this in the midst of an abundance of crops and 
material resources and prosperity such as this country, or any 
other on earth, never saw before. 

It is not our intention to discuss the rights and wrongs of the 
strike. This is done properly before a Commission appointed 
by the President for the purpose. But we wish to call attention 
to some of the spiritual lessons found in the event. 

First of all, the New-Church doctrine of the Grand Man 
receives constant illustration and forcible confirmation in these 
great combinations of operators and operatives, or head-workers 
and hand-workers. Neither can do without the other. The head 
cannot say to the hands, “ I have no need of you.” Nor can the 
hands say to the head, “We can do without you.” As Paul 
says: — 

There should be no schism in the body, but the members should have the 
same care one for another. And whether one member suffer, all the members 


suffer with it; or one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it. 
Now ye are the body of Christ, and severally members thereof. (1 Cor. xii. 


25°27.) 

This great principle, which Paul caught a glimpse of, and 
which has been set forth so fully in the writings of Swedenborg, 
would be realized if our industrial body were centred in the 
Lord. But, alas, it appears to be centred in every man for 
himself. 

Nevertheless, men are driven by self-interest into cooperation. 
And corporations and unions, growing greater and stronger, are 
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preventing the free competition which the natural man enjoyed 
in the past. Head-workers and hand-workers can compete with 
one another for profits and wages less and less. They must learn 
to work together and subordinate their interests as individual 
men to the interests of the larger man, the industrial body to 
which they belong. 

And now, when the head-workers and hand-workers of a given 
industry failed to agree as to their respective interests, and so 
failed to go on with their service to the other industries which, 
with them, form the greater body of the nation — the greater man 
— the nation itself, by public opinion expressed through the Presi- 
dent, must intervene and require them to submit their differences 
to arbitration, and return to their duties. 

Thus a second great doctrine of the New Church is enforced — 
the law of use—and the world receives an object lesson in it. 
Men must go on with their uses to one another or all will suffer 
and finally perish. 

We are taught that men may perform uses from self-interest, 
that is, the love of self, or from the love of order and usefulness, 
or from the love of the neighbor and the Lord. In this recent 
labor trouble we have seen the parties to it on both sides, led by 
a rational perception of the principle of order and usefulness to 
subordinate their selfish interests to the public good. 

A New-Churchman cannot fail to see that this is a result of 
the second coming of the Lord, by which these two great princi- 
ples have been given in heavenly light to the church, and are 
being extended in rational light to the practical affairs of the 
world. We are sometimes tempted to deplore these changes in 
the industrial life of the new era, and to fear that individual free- 
dom, and the incentive to individual progress, will be lost when 
competition is prevented. But we should remember that there is 
no real freedom in the bondage of self-interest, and that progress 
from such an incentive cannot be of a high order. Boys seem to 
delight in fighting and in rivalries for selfish prizes; but when 
they are grown men they may find their happiness in more 
rational pursuits and incentives. It is undoubtedly true that 
competition has a proper place in the development of the natural 
man. The youth can find his place among his fellows only by 
contests of courage and strength, and by trials of ability in 
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‘various planes and directions. But after that place has been 


found, and he has settled down into it, and his peculiar useful- 
ness has been recognized in it, cooperation should take the place 


’ of competition, for it is peaceful, and may become loving, and is 


far less wasteful and far more effective. 

The greater man in the industrial world, in most of the great 
and well established enterprises, seems to be passing out of the 
stage when competition is the natural order, and is coming into 
this new order of cooperation. The change is attended by many 
abuses and by the exposure of much that is evil, which is thus 
being brought to judgment and condemnation. We need not 
doubt that under Divine providence improved opportunities will 
thus be afforded for ethical and spiritual progress in the indi- 
vidual and in the race. Surely this is the Divine purpose in 
making “ all things new.” 

If, then, the industrial changes and labor troubles through 
which we are passing are leading to a gradual recognition of the. 
law of use as a rational principle to govern individual effort, 
even as a matter of necessity at first, and to a recognition of the 
principle of the greatest man, of which all men are members, 
we can welcome them as of Divine providence, and patiently 
bear with their attendant evils as of Divine permission for 
ultimate good. ae 

We are taught that, — 


All things created by the Lord are uses, and that they are uses in that 
order, degree, and respect in which they have relation to man, and through 
man, to the Lord from whom they are. . . . By man to whom uses have rela- 
tion, is meant, not alone an individual, but an assembly of men, also a society 
smaller or larger, as a commonwealth, kingdom, or empire, or that largest 
society, the whole world, for each of these is a man; likewise in heaven the 
whole angelic heaven is as one man before the Lord, and equally every society 
of heaven; from this it is that every angel isa man. (Divine Love and Wis- 


dom, 327, 328.) 


May it not be that the present industrial conditions, under the 
Divine providence, are the best possible to lead such men as we 
of the present are, to appreciate and love use in its relation to 
man — man first as our country, then as the whole world, and so 
finally as heaven. For we are further taught that, — 
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He who loves his country, and from good-will benefits it, in the other life 
loves the Lord’s kingdom, for there the Lord’s kingdom is his country. 
(Arcana Celestia, 6821.) 

C. 


Tue recent strike in the coal-mining regions of Pennsylvania 
has furnished much food for reflection to thoughtful minds. It 
has caused not a few who give little attention to such subjects to 
consider the relation between labor and capital in a new light. 
With winter coming on, and the prospect of a lack of fuel staring 
us in the face, we have all been led to see that, in disputes be- 
tween employer and employed, there is a third party to be reck- 
oned with, namely, the great public which depends on their 
commodity, and which it is their highest duty to serve. That — 
this third party has rights which are paramount to all others, has 
been made clear beyond question. Few, we think, will be dis- 
posed to deny that the President of the United States, who has 
stood as the champion of the people in the peaceable settlement 
of the late controversy, has performed a noble action, worthy of 
the best traditions of his high office. 

But, be this as it may, certain fundamental principles have 
been made to stand out very clearly. One of them finds expres- 
sion in the words: “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof, the world, and they that dwell therein.” This is a 
Scripture truth, which no Christian would presume to doubt ; but 
the recent events have served to give it a fresh significance. If 
the earth is really the Lord’s, it must have been put by Him at 
men’s disposal, to be used in His service, and in ways which He 
approves. Those who control any part of it or of its products 
are thus in duty bound to make it the means of benefiting their 
fellow-men. To withhold for any selfish purpose of their own 
what it has to give for the relief of human necessities is a moral 
crime. The principle is the same, whether we speak of the capi- 
talist who will not pay, or of the laborer who will not work. 
Each is more willing that the innocent third party should suffer, 
than he is to yield a single point that affects his own self-interest. 

If the earth, with its fulness, is the Lord’s, men hold it in 
trust from Him. None of them are its owners, but all are His 
stewards. To Him as the sole owner they must give account of 
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their stewardship. And the only way of doing so is, as already 
intimated, to apply it to the uses for which it was intended. This 
must, if possible, be done by men in their own freedom; but if 
they refuse to do it, they must be compelled by a power greater 
than their own. The body politic of which they are members, and | 
which is equally the friend of all, must assert its Supremacy. 
Here, as in so many other cases, individual desires must be 
subordinated to the common good. But those who are clear- 
sighted will see that their own true interests and the common 
good are one and inseparable. Let all recognize the claims of 
society and of our country —those greater neighbors which we 
are commanded to love as ourselves —and let the Divine law of 
use be the supreme law, in accordance with which all other laws 
are framed. Then will there be no more conflict of opposing 
elements, but all will work harmoniously together for the welfare 
of each other and of the whole; and in so doing each will find 


not only his heavenly but his truest earthly reward. 
J. R. 


THE PLANTING OF THE NEW CHURCH IN EUROPE. 


WHATEVER views may be taken of the ultimate from which a 
truly spiritual Christianity may receive, there can be no doubt. 
that there must be a day of small things, and these beginnings 
are most interesting, especially to one who goes personally from 
place to place, takes note of the formalism of the State churches, 
and then becomes acquainted with the little circles in which he 
finds himself entirely at home in the worship of the risen Lord. 

No one can doubt that there must have been a man fulfilling 
the duty which Swedenborg faithfully performed, and no one can 
doubt that the next stage of the movement must be the study of 
his works, pursued here and there by persons who loved the 
Sacred Scriptures and could receive their spiritual meaning. 
And this is precisely what happened under the Divine Providence. 
Such men as Beyer in Sweden, Clowes in England, DesGuays in 
France, Tafel in Germany, and Scocia in Italy, were all thorough 
students of the teachings of the New Church and were admirably 
adapted to translate the works of Swedenborg from the Latin 
into modern tongues, and to conduct the promulgation of the 
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faith personally and by the distribution of literature. Moreover 
they were perfectly capable of applying the teachings to ques- 
tions of their day and country, and thus performed by their own 
writings an important service. Of all those who may be spoken 
of as pioneers in Europe, there remains in this life only one, and 
that is the Rev. A. T. Boyesen, still preaching at Stockholm, but 
formerly the standard bearer in Denmark. He is now seventy- 
eight years of age and must soon lay down his work, although he 
declares himself as vigorous as he was fifty years ago when he 
found his life-work. 

The next stage of the development is more complex and is 
sometimes attended with such difficulties as are due to a lack of 
experience. A circle of readers is formed, full of enthusiasm but 
lacking at first the unity which comes from continued coopera- 
tion. At this stage too the ministry seems to be called for, for 
even if the new organization is at first denied recognition by the 
State, there is a craving for the sacraments administered in the 
spirit of the New Age, and there is a right feeling that the circles 
are churches and not doctrinal clubs. Well is it then if the men 
of good education and judgment be found who can take up the 
ministry, make the necessary sacrifices of earthly rewards, and 
commend themselves by their humility and assiduity to those 
whom they serve. It would not be best to speak of the great 
services now being rendered by some men in this way, and cer- 
tainly it is unnecessary to speak of the mistakes which have 
" sometimes been made through excess of ambition or instability 
of mind, but it surely cannot be unwise to mention the great 
service in Scandinavia of the Rev. C. J. N. Manby, who preaches 
to a considerable circle in Stockholm, is steadily at work trans- 
lating the teachings into Swedish, edits a periodical by which he 
_ reaches many more than his own congregation, and spends some 
three months annually on missionary tours. A still larger field 
is cared for by the Rev. Fedor Goerwitz, who has not only several 
societies in Switzerland, but visits also those in Berlin, Vienna, 
Budapest, and other places, reaching them also by his periodical, 
which always contains a sermon and thus furnishes his more 
remote brethren the means of conducting their services. These 
circles are all small, but no one can meet with them without re- 
alizing the deep spiritual earnestness with which they have taken 
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up the cross to follow the Lord in the day of His second coming. 
If there be a question in any mind as to the expediency of 
developing a distinct ministry for the New Church, there is cer- 
tainly none in the minds of these people, who find in the occa- 
sional coming of their pastor the happiest moments of their lives. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all these European develop- 
ments is that of Italy, on account of the powerful hold which a 
multitude of clergy have upon the people, yet here Loreto Scocia, 
working alone and looking for encouragement to England and 
America, has done a great work, so that already some eight 
places in that kingdom are reported to have receivers of the faith, 
and a very interesting circle has been formed in Trieste, which 
belongs to Austria but uses the Italian language. No one in 
Trieste ever saw Signor Scocia, nor have they received until 
lately the visit of a minister, but there could be no more earnest 
adherents of the faith, and it is remarkable to see how carefully 
they have separated themselves from some who are interested 
only in a spiritistic way, fully recognizing the danger of any such 
association to their rational development as individuals and to 
the future growth of their movement. 

At the present time the New Church as a distinct organization 
may be found in the capital cities of Sweden, Denmark, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and Hungary, and it is not un- 
known in those of Norway, Russia, and Italy. Such progress 
must be regarded with profound thankfulness, with full appre- 
ciation of those whose self-sacrificing labors have been and are 
the means under Providence of this state of things, and with a 
hopefulness which leaves no room for impatience. As one sees 
in some city of the old world the costly monuments by which it 
seeks to honor some man whom it put to death for the witness 
which he bore to the truth, so we can “both hope and quietly 
wait” for the more full opening of the day which has already 
dawned, a day whose “light shall be like that of seven days 
when the Lord bindeth up the breach of His people and healeth 
the stroke of their wound.” 

T. F. W. 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS OF SWEDENBORG. 


Tuat Swedenborg was a most diligent writer is well known, 
and it is also well known that in addition to publishing many 
books scientific and theological during fifty years, he also left’ 
behind him many unpublished manuscripts. One of these, deal- 
ing with the book of Revelation, and existing both in a first 
draft and in a second made ready for the press, was called 
Apocalypsis Explicata, and fills in print several volumes ; another, 
which has been printed in English under the title, “‘ The Spiritual 
Diary,” has filled five volumes. Two large volumes have already 
been issued from his manuscripts on the Brain, and another will 
be necessary. He left also many short manuscripts, some of 
them being preliminary sketches of works to be later fully 
written. | 

Some of these manuscripts were left in London and others in 
several places in Sweden, but now, with the exception of a small 
one exhibited under glass as one of the treasures of the Royal 
Library at Stockholm, all which are known to exist are carefully 
| preserved in that city in the Academy of Sciences. It is said 
that this great building has become inadequate to the uses of the 
Academy, and that a still finer one will be erected before many 
years, with a room especially set apart for the preservation of 
Swedenborg’s manuscripts. Thus in his native city it is pleasant 
to see an increasing recognition of his work as a scientist and 
statesman, if not otherwise, and the visitor to Sweden’s stately 
capital sees Swedenborg’s face on one of the principal buildings, 
the Iron Exchange, and finds a handsome medallion and inscrip- 
tion at the place of his residence, and sees a broad new street 
bearing the sign .“‘ Svedenborgsgatan,” while the little summer- 
house of wood, where he often wrote surrounded by flowers, has 
been carefully transferred to the public park and made a place 
for preserving and exhibiting his furniture and other relics of 
him. There are in Stockholm active societies of the New Church 
and a spacious and centrally located book-room, and land has 
lately been bought in an attractive quarter for the erection of a 
house of worship. One receives to-day at his lodgings in Stock- 
holm messages over the telephone from ‘“ Swedenborg,” but 
these, of course, mean that the family still flourishes in Sweden 
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and maintains the same fair name which the old Bishop of Skara 
and his son Emanuel made famous. 

But the manuscripts are of course the most important thing in. 
Stockholm to the New-Churchman, and during a recent visit the 
writer gave especial attention to them. The reproduction of these 
manuscripts by the photographic process was several years ago 
seen to be necessary, because they were gradually perishing and 
becoming stained and illegible. It was also seen that no perfect 
publication of their contents could be made, either in the original 
Latin or in any translated form, without recourse to the manu- 
script, for Swedenborg himself found numerous printer’s errors 
in the works published by him in Holland and England, and even 
the careful editing of Dr. J. F. I. Tafel and others has been 
found defective on close examination. It is now clearly seen 
that no standard edition can be made without recourse to the 
manuscript, and this is to say that im every possible case we must 
have first a photographic reproduction of the manuscript, secondly 
a critical Latin edition, and thirdly skilful translations. Work on 
the manuscripts to this end is now going on in Stockholm ; the 
“ Spiritual Diary,” as it is called, is being phototyped under the 
constant supervision of a competent New-Churchman, and by 
means of funds contributed in England and America; by the 
kindness of the Academy of Sciences the bound Codices are daily — 
arranged under glass for the camera and are placed each night 
in a safety vault ; one hundred and ten copies are made and the 
first volume of some five hundred pages, a beautiful specimen of 
the art, is now being delivered in England and America and to 
the leading libraries of Europe. The second volume goes for- 
ward much more rapidly than the first, and a third will complete 
the series in due time. 

This work may seem to many sufficient for the present, but 
another firm in Stockholm, which has shown its capacity to do 
excellent work, desires to be entrusted with some of this photo- 
typing, and the same faithful supervisor can easily attend to the 
additional work. There is a manuscript, the reproduction of 
which is of present importance, because a knowledge of its con- 
tents is essential to the translation of the Word which has been 
entered upon in England and America, to the thorough study of 
the Word by New-Churchmen, and to the solution of many ques- 
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tions arising in connection with quotations from the Word in all 
Swedenborg’s works. This manuscript exists in five Codices, 
written in as many long and narrow note-books, which remain 
for the most part in the origina] leather bindings. The writing 
is even and easily read, and the matter is arranged under word- 
headings after the manner of a concordance, with long extracts 
from the letter of the Word, frequent corrections in its Latin 
translation, suggestions of the spiritual meaning, and such use 
of dates as show exactly where the work belongs, and that it was 
made as a necessary preparation for the “ Arcana” and other 
exegetical works, and used by the author during the remainder 
of his earthly life. 

Dr. J. F. I. Tafel, of Tubingen, undertook with much enthu- 
siasm the publication of this manuscript by running the five 
Codices into one alphabetical arrangement and adding other 
material. He was then an aged man and his work was less 
accurate than before. Having reached only the letter D he died. 
Those who had furnished the means for his work then employed 
Dr. Karl, of Lund, to complete it, but he merely printed the 
remainder of one codex and this very imperfectly. Thus this 
work of fundamental importance remains unused and almost un- 
known to our scholars, while without it almost all their work 
must prove defective and of little permanent value. What is 
needed is that this work be phototyped as soon as possible, and 
then made still more fully available in Latin and English. The 
men at Stockholm who can do this MSS. work perfectly are 
eager to enter upon it, and it is earnestly hoped that those who 
have the matter in charge will cause the /ndex Bibdlicus to be 
taken in hand immediately, so that it may perform the use which 
it alone can perform for us in our study of the Divine Word, and 
in the translation of it in the form which will make the letter the 
most perfect possible expression of the Divine meaning. Cannot 


_this work be given to our waiting scholars within a short time? 


Can it not be entered upon at once, so far as the phototyping is 
concerned ? 


T. F. W. 
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LITURGICAL PROGRESS. 


Ir is very interesting to note that our English brethren are as 
much interested in the revision of their liturgy as we are in 
America. The situation, however, is somewhat different. Our 
early people moved very slowly in the matter, beginning with 
hardly more than the Lord’s Prayer and that of Chrysostom. 
They had, of course, lessons from the Divine Word, and they 
soon came into the most appropriate usage of chanting selections 
from the Scriptures. On these lines any progress which might 
be made would be perfectly safe, that is, there was no likelihood 
that those who came after them would ever regret what had been 
. done, or would feel themselves compelled to retrace their steps 
to the beginning, with that uncertainty which is likely to arise 
from the sense that one mistake has been made and that another 
is possible. It is true that individuals have somewhat presump- 
tuously sought to add very greatly to the unquestionable good 
beginning that was made, and it is true, therefore, that liturgical 
usage among us is somewhat confused, and that a variety of a 
decidedly unpleasant character is insisted upon by certain minis- 
ters ; but, all the time, the fact remains that Scriptural language 
forms the distinctive mark of the liturgy of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem, and that this distinctive mark, which at once 
gains respect and exercises power, can never be lost, save 
through the blind imitation of the liturgy of some other faith, an 
attitude likely to be destructive of our very life as a church. 

In England, on the other hand, the case is different, and should 
receive cordial consideration on this side of the Atlantic, so that, 
if it be possible, the liturgy of the future should be used in com- - 
mon wherever our people speak the English tongue ; and such a 
liturgy could, of course, be adopted in translation by any other 
people. While we do not claim to know the whole history of the 
subject, it would appear that our early English brethren formed 
their services upon a model somewhat different from the Book of 
Common Prayer to which they had been accustomed. They 
used a rather oratorical language and wrote long prayers. It is 
not strange, therefore, that a desire for a more concise, cogent, 
and responsive form arose some few years since, and has led to 
certain results now under trial. These may be described as two- 
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fold: first, the Book of Common Prayer has been so altered as 
to express itself with less that is objectionable than before; and, 
secondly, individuals have endeavored to prepare such new ser- 
vices as they hope to see accepted by others. Neither of these 
methods commends itself to us. As to the second, we do not 
believe that at the present day and in the future any general 
body can be brought to accept for its permanent use in worship 
the pages written out by any one of its members, and, therefore, 
the action of the recent Conference in ordering several such ser- 
vices to be printed for experimental purposes can scarcely do 
any good, unless by showing the futility of such attempts; and 
real harm may be done if various experimental services come to 
be adopted here and there, and so cause a division of —_ 
where hitherto there has been unanimity. 

Nor do we feel that the Book of Common Prayer can be suc- 
cessfully pared down with however good intent. It may not be 
known to our English brethren that such an experiment has been 
tried in the United States. It came about, when the Unitarian | 
faith was gaining many converts about a century ago, that one of 
the churches in Boston, which had always used the English book, 
decided to adapt it to the new ideas, and so every expression of 
a Trinitarian nature was excluded. The book so formed is still 
in use by that church, but it is remarkable that no other Unita- 
rian society has ever adopted the so-called King’s Chapel Liturgy, 
and that the society using it has declined rather than succeeded. 
The book indeed has appeared as a foreign thing and merely as 
an experiment not attended with marked success. So it will 
probably be in England among our brethren. The noble English, 
the cogent brevity of the prayers, and the responsive quality of 
the service will impress them favorably and will seem to meet 
their need, but there is a cheerfulness in our faith and a nearness 
of approach to the Lord our Saviour which this old liturgy does 
not express, and which, on the other hand, is expressed in pas- 
sages straight from Scripture, and therefore much to be preferred 
to the terms of the Calvinistic past. We believe, therefore, that 
neither the services formerly used by our English brethren, nor 
the modified Common Prayer, nor the contributions of individu- 
als will in the end satisfy their minds; and in America we are 
certainly not at rest as things now are. 
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In this state of the case, is it not altogether advisable that 
committees should be formed on both sides of the Atlantic to 
cooperate in making abiding liturgical progress, by first of all 
finding out how far their usages already coincide, and then how 
far all can move forward together toward the most desirable goal 
of acommon service for public worship? The best results are 
gained, not suddenly, but by growth, and such a growth might 
thus be provided for in the course of years. It would only be 
necessary to look inward rather than outward for our models and 
inspiration. 

Be. We 


THE WORD AND SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


Too late for notice in our October number, a communication 
was received from a member of the Committee which reported to 
the last Convention on the Roeder Resolutions, objecting to our 
remarks about their report in our editorial upon “The General 
Meetings,” in the July number. Since that report was pub- 
lished in full as the first article in our October number, and every 
one can judge for himself whether we erred in our remarks or 
not, it seems unnecessary to give further space to the subject 
now. We can only say that we consider the report of great im- 
portance and an excellent presentation of the subject, and all 
who have not read it will find much profit in doing so. But our 
brief editorial comments upon it, made in reviewing rapidly all 
our General Meetings of last summer, we regard as of little 
consequence. Let the Report speak for itself. 


H. C. H. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


TEACH, LEAD, AND RULE. 
Apocalypse Explained, 514. 

A FRIEND was lately speaking of the interest which he had 
taken in going over the photolithographed manuscript of the 
Apocalypsis Explicata, and observing the changes made in it by 
the author by striking out words already written and inserting 
others. He spoke of a passage in which the word regunt, “rule,” _ 
had been inserted, and said that he had reason to believe that 
his pointing this out to two ministers had something to do with 
their soon forming a little separate organization in which rule 
by priests was made prominent. However this may be, he was 
kind enough to look up the passage again, so that it is possible 
to call the attention of others to it. | 

If we turn to “Apocalypse Explained,” 514, we find the ex- 
planation of a part of Revelation viii. 9g: ‘“‘ And the third part of 
the ships were destroyed.” In treating this passage at length the 
author took up several others, and first of all Ezekiel xxvii. which 
_ speaks of the ships of Tyre. Verses 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and 25 were 
quoted and commented upon to some degree, and then w 
read : — 

What everything signifies in the spiritual sense it would be prolix to de- 
scribe here. It is enough that it may be plain from what has been said that 
a ship signifies doctrine from the Word, and that the planks, oars, and mast 
signify the various parts of it from which the doctrine is, and that they who 


teach, lead, and rule are meant by the commander, masters, rowers, and 
sailors, and the doctrines themselves by their merchandise. 


When we examine the photolithograph we find that Sweden- 
borg wrote 7//i gui docent et ducunt significatur, and then erased ef 
and significatur, and made the line read i//i gui docent, docunt et 
regunt, intelligantur, so that, instead of saying that “‘ by they who 
teach and lead,” are signified (though he seems to have written 
significatur in the singular number), he said, “they who teach, 
lead, and rule, are meant by the commander,” etc. In other 
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words, he made the passage refer to teaching, leading, and ruling, 
rather than to teaching and leading alone. 


_It would be possible to infer from this that one of the functions 


of the ministry is to rule, and such an inference may have been 
drawn by some ambitious and discontented men, but such an in- 
ference would be opposed to the general teaching that the func- 
tion of the ministry is to teach the truth, and thereby to lead to 
the good of life (Heavenly Doctrine, 315). And it would be 
opposed to the statement of the meaning of the words in Reve- 
lation xviii. 17, “and every shipmaster, and all the company in 
ships, and the sailors, and as many as trade by sea,” for we read 
there that these words signify “those who are called the laity.” 


The word gudernator, just rendered “ shipmaster,” seems to. 


mean “‘commander,”’ rather than “ pilot,” as our translators have 
usually rendered it, and when we have gudernator with naucleri, 
as in n. 514, the first is clearly the superior term, as when we say 
“‘captain and mates,” or “ commander and officers,” 

It is interesting to notice that, when Swedenborg treats of 
chapter viii. verse 9, in the “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 406, he also 
cites the passage from Ezekiel, but does not explain it in detail ; 
nor does he do so in any other place than “ Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” 514, so far as is known, although he cites it in “Ar- 
cana,” 1201 and 6385, and in “Apocalypse Explained,” 1170. 
He had early placed it in his /ndex Biblicus, as may be seen by 


examining the words mavis and nauta. 
a. We 


THE CHURCH OF PERGAMOS. 


BEFORE proceeding to the direct consideration of our subject, 
it seems well to call to mind some of the general principles in- 
volved in the messages to the seven churches. 

First, there are certain features common to them all. Each 
message is represented as proceeding from the Lord, who is seen 
in a special aspect or relation which has been mentioned in John’s 
previous account of Him. For example, the letter to the church 
' of Ephesus comes from him “ who holdeth the seven stars in his 
right hand, and walketh in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
sticks.” The letter to the church in Smyrna begins, “ These 
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things saith the First and the Last, which was dead and is alive.” 
And in what was said to the church in Pergamos, attention is 
first called to him “ Who hath the sharp sword with two edges.” 
The manner in which the Lord is presented in each case, is 
significant in connection with the message itself. 

Secondly, in each message mention is made of good qualities 
possessed by the church which is addressed, and also of dangers 
to which it is subject. Each message, therefore, contains words 
of hope and encouragement, and also of warning, ending with a 
special promise of blessing to those who are faithful and who 
overcome in temptations. Each one of these final blessings 
differs from all the others, and betokens something character- 
istic of the church to which it applies. 

It will be remembered that, according to Swedenborg’s expla- 
nation, the seven churches stand for as many different phases of 
church life. According to the “ Apocalypse Revealed” they sig- 
nify “the universal New Church, with its varieties.’”’ This defi- 
nition includes of necessity the church in man as an individual. 
For any or all the phases of faith and life which are described, 
may exist in his mind and heart. 

Coming now to the church in Pergamos, we see that it signifies 
those whose tendency is to place the all of the church in good 
works, and not anything in truths of doctrine. This exaltation 
of good works is in itself an excellent characteristic. There can 
be no truly Christian or religious life without it. Truth, as we 
know, exists for the sake of good, and all professions of faith are 
idle and meaningless, except as they are put in practice by a life 
according to them. ‘A good tree bringeth forth good fruit.’”’ ‘* Do 
good and lend, hoping for nothing again.” “ Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven.” Such is the Lord’s teaching on 
the subject. Nevertheless those whose thoughts are directed 
“solely to good works, are subject to deep and subtle dangers. In 
the first place, they are liable to consider actions only on the out- 
side. So far as they yield to this temptation, they are not con- 
cerned about the real or essential quality of the works, but merely 
about their external aspect, and the impression they may make on 
others. Then their effort will be, to do good not for the sake of 
good, but for some selfish or worldly end of theirown. In such 
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case their works are insincere and hypocritical. Secondly, the 
habit of magnifying good works at the expense of doctrinal 
teaching easily leads one to be vain of his virtuous deeds, and to 
claim merit for himself. This, as we know, is wholly destructive 
of genuine religion in man’s heart. For such religion has, as its 
foundation principle, the acknowledgment that God alone is 
good, and that the glory of all goodness belongs to him. 

The first thing said regarding the church of Pergamos is, that 
‘it dwells where Satan’s throne (or seat) is.” This means, as we 
are taught, that those who unduly emphasize good works, are sub- 
ject to infestations from falsities. By Satan is denoted falsity, as 
distinguished from the devil, which signifies evil. Satan’s throne 
or dominion, therefore, represents thick darkness overpowering 
the mind when Divine truth is ignored or neglected. The tend- 
ency with those who place the all of the church in good works is 
to claim that, if only such works are done, it matters not what 
one thinks or believes. Thus the door is opened to a life which 
is wholly superficial. The Word is not read or kept in mind, and 
too often the Lord is lost out of the thoughts altogether. This 
is the effect of dwelling where Satan’s throne is. Yet the church 
of Pergamos is commended for a certain measure of resistance to 
these temptations; for it is said: “ Thou holdest fast my name, 
and hast not denied my faith, even in the days when Antipas 
was my faithful martyr, and was slain among you where Satan 
dwelleth.” This means that among those treated of there is 
still some religion and worship, and acknowledgment of the 
Word as Divine Truth, together with the power, if they choose 
to exercise it, of resisting and overcoming the infestations of 
falsity. Antipas, the faithful martyr, named as Swedenborg says, 
from the spiritual or angelic language, stands for the truth to 
which he, as a martyr, bore witness, and which Satan seeks to 
subvert. But those who hold fast to the Lord’s name, and do 
not deny His faith in the time of such martyrdom, are the ones 
who overcome, and who experience the blessing assured to him 
that overcometh. | 

The things alleged against the church of Pergamos are two- 
fold, and have been already suggested. The first is described 
in these words: “ Thou hast there, them who hold the doctrine 
of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the 
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sons of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idols, and to commit 
whoredom.” Reference is here made to the account in the book 
of Numbers, of the experience of Israel when passing through 
the land of Moab. Balak, the king of that country, demanded 
of Balaam, his soothsayer, that he should curse the chosen 
people ; and such was Balaam’s desire. But, when he lifted up 
his voice, he uttered blessings instead of curses. Thus he 
showed double dealing; his mouth spoke one thing, and his 
heart felt another. Outwardly he commended the children of 
Israel; but inwardly he wished to destroy them, and indeed did 
destroy them, by enticing them to evil practices and idolatrous 
worship, on which account many of them were slain. Thus the 
doctrine of Balaam signifies works which are hypocritical, and by 
which the worship of God is defiled and adulterated. Can we not 
see that those whose. minds are concentrated on external good 
works, are subject to this danger? Giving little thought, as was 
said, to the Lord and His teachings, they seek only to do what 
is reputable in the sight of men; and their works, while out- 
wardly good, have no real goodness in them. Swedenborg com- 
pares such men to trees stripped of their leaves, on which hang 
dry apples, left from the autumn. Such works are hypocritical, 
because they are done for the sake of appearances, and not from 
affection, or from obedience to the Divine commandments. The 
state in which they are produced, must, if persisted in, lead to 
corrupt practices, to manifold evils of thought and life, and to 
the destruction of the church in men. 

The second accusation against the church in Pergamos is, that 
they hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitans; and this means, as 
was explained in the account of the church in Ephesus, that there 
is a tendency to make their works meritorious, that is, to ascribe 
to themselves the glory of them. This is a danger which none 
can fail to recognize as pertaining to the state of those with 
whom good works constitute the whole of religion. Just in the 
degree in which the Lord and His truth are absent from their 
thoughts, men will surely claim for themselves the merit of their 
actions, and will hanker after praise. If their works are good, 
why should they not have the credit of them? is the way in 
which they reason. And how often we are tempted to reason in 
the same manner! We forget what was said by the Lord: “ With- 
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out Me ye can do nothing. He that abideth in Me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” 

We may now see why the Lord in addressing the church in 
Pergamos presents Himself as one that hath the sharp two-edged 
sword, and why, in the course of His message, He says: “ Repent, 
or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will fight with thee 
with the sword of my mouth.” It is well to remember that these 
are not the only passages in which this sword is referred to. In 
_a later vision of the Apocalypse, where the Lord is described as 
riding on a white horse, and His name is called the Word of God, 
we aré told that “out of His mouth goeth a sharp sword, that 
with it He may smite the nations.” Singular apparition! A 
sword proceeding from the mouth of the Son of Man! Yet when 
we understand it, how full of meaning! This sword is the truth 
which He speaks. His thoughts are expressed in words. Those 
words, revealed in the Sacred Scriptures, convey His will and 
law to men. Coming in contact with their evil lusts and false 
persuasions, they pierce them through and through, and reveal 
their true character. We read im one of the Psalms that the 
words of the wicked man, “ though softer than oil, are yet drawn 
swords.” That is to say, though marked by deceit and flattery, 
they are the weapons of malice, which seeks to destroy the 
higher life of others. They are not truth, but falsity. The words 
of the Lord, however, are Divine Truth itself, proceeding from 
Him who is the truth. They are man’s best defense against all 
enemies of his peace and happiness. They penetrate to the very 
marrow of his evil thoughts and feelings, laying bare their cor- 
ruption, and enabling him to see himself as he really is. This 
is the office of the sword of truth going forth out of the Lord’s 
mouth. It is two-edged; it cuts both ways. It pierces alike the 
heart and the mind, the will and the understanding, the affections 
and the thoughts. At one and the same thrust it will, if suffered 
to do its work, expose, as was said, false beliefs and sinful 
desires. 

And this sword of truth is especially needed by the church of 
Pergamos. Nothing else can search out and make known the 
quality of works which outwardly appear good, but have no heart 
of goodness in them. Smitten with the sword of the Lord’s 
mouth, hypocrisy is rebuked, and the love of appropriating to 
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one’s self the merit of all actions is shown in its true colors. 
The fallacious reasonings by which these wrong ways of life are 
upheld and supported, are refuted and dispersed. Religious 
teachings, instead of being deemed of little value, are then 
prized above all other knowledge. At least, such is the case 
with those who give heed to the command, “ Repent.” Their 
thoughts are no longer centred in good works alone, but good 
and truth stand related to each other like length and breadth in 
the Holy City that lieth four-square — being inseparably united 
in their hearts. : 

The blessing promised to him that overcometh, is wondrously 
precious and significant. It plainly shows that those to whom 
good works are dearer than all things else, will, if they give its 
rightful place to truths of doctrine, attain to a peculiarly exalted 
state. Swedenborg distinctly says, that they are of a celestial 
character, and will become angels of the third heaven. The 
blessing is as follows: “To him that overcometh will I give to 
eat of the hidden manna, and will give him a white stone, and in 
the stone a new name written, which no man knoweth, saving he 
that receiveth it.”” Surely this hidden manna must be something 
very deep and holy. The white stone likewise, with its secret 
known only to its possessor, must image some knowledge or 
experience too sacred to be put into words. 

Manna, as we know, was the food given to the Israelites during 
their journey through the wilderness. It fell with the nightly dew, 
and was gathered up each morning according to their need. It 
is called in the Psalms the “ bread of heaven.” As such it must 
signify the food which nourishes and sustains the souls of men. 
So does the Lord plainly teach when He says: “ Your fathers did 
eat the manna in the wilderness, and are dead: this is the bread 
which cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof and 
not die. I am the living bread which came down from heaven ; 
if any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever.” Thus did 
the manna prefigure His coming, and the relation which He 
would bear to men. As it supported their natural life, He sup- 
ports their spiritual and heavenly life. We know that bread or 
other solid food denotes that Divine influence which ministers to 
and vivifies the affections. In other words, it signifies the good 
of love. When received by man, it causes his heart to glow with 
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some small measure of the infinite love which the Lord feels for 
all. That love is absolute unselfishness, finding its sole pleasure 
in doing good and conferring happiness. Such pleasure, accord- 
ing to our finite capacity, will be ours also, if we eat this manna, 
and thereby receive Him into ourselves, and live from Him. It 
falls gently as the dew falls. It enters the mind almost imper- 
ceptibly, filling it with heavenly peace. It does not linger in 
the memory, but is inscribed directly on the life. It is not felt 
as anything distinctly tangible, but rather as ineffable delight. 
And so it is called hidden. It lies so deep within, that it cannot 
be described. 

Likewise the white stone stands for the truth, wisdom, and in- 
telligence which are joined with this heavenly goodness, and 
which ratify and confirm it. In ancient times, as will be remem- 
bered, stones were used in suffrage, the white ones signifying 
affirmative, and the black ones negative votes. This white stone 
of the church of Pergamos, therefore, means the truth which 
confirms the good of love denoted by the hidden manna. Con- 
cerning it we read, that in it is written a new name; that is, it 
reveals a depth of interior life unfelt before. Like the manna, it 
is wholly indescribable, lying so deep that it does not outwardly 
appear; as is shown by the words, “ No man knoweth it, saving 
he that receiveth it.” Swedenborg says that the truth— 

Which is inscribed on the life alone, and not on the memory, does not 
appear to ary one, not even to themselves, except from the fact that they per- 
ceive what is true, when they are hearing and reading; for the interiors of 
their minds are opened even to the Lord; and, because the Lord is in them, 
and He sees all things, He therefore causes them to see as from themselves. 
But they still know from their wisdom that they do not see truths from them- 
selves but from the Lord. (Apocalypse Revealed, 123.) 

It is needless to point out how practical and helpful is this 
teaching. To every one who apprehends it will be conveyed a 
precious lesson of life.. Under its influence the church of Per- 
gamos becomes something real tous. Its hopes are our hopes ; 
its dangers are our dangers. The words of warning spoken to 
its angel may be taken home to ourselves; and before us, as a 
glorious possibility, may be placed the blessing by which faithful 
adherence to the truth, in the joyful doing of good works, will be 
rewarded. “He that hath an ear, let him hear what the spirit 


saith unto the churches.” 
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THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SIN AND EVIL IN 
_ THE WORD AND IN THE WRITINGS 
OF THE CHURCH. 


I. With respect to the distinction of these terms as used in 
the Word, we have found that evil, when used in the Word, is ex- 
plained in the writings to mean whatever is opposed to good and 
to the Divine order, and also whatever turns man away from 
heaven and the Lord. Sin is explained similarly, but signifies 
especially, evil arising from the will, thus from self-love, thence 
also evil which is opposed to good, as distinguished from evil 
against the truth, that is, which violates truth. 

Evil is specially defined in the following (and in other) 
passages : — 

Evil signifies what is against the Divine order (Arcana, 4839). Evil is hell 
and thus damnation (Arcana 7155). Evil and sin signify disjunction, separa- 
tion, and turning away from the Divine. (Arcana, 10472.) 

As to the special signification of sin, we have the following 
statements : — 

Transgression and sin are both used here (GEN. 1.17) on account of the 
marriage of truth and good in the single expressions of the Word, for trans- 
gression signifies evil against truth, and sin is evil against good, which is a 
greater evil. (Arcana, 6563; see also 9156.) 

Iniquity is said of the life of the false, or of the life opposed to truths, and — 
sin is said of the life of evil, or of the life opposed to good. (Apocalypse 
Explained, 391, c; see also Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 84.) ; 

Iniquity signifies the false, and sin the evil of the false. (Apocalypse 
Explained, 710, b). 

Thus we see that so far as the letter of the Word is concerned, 
evil is the general term, while sin is the evil which comes from 
the will and is opposed to good, thus also the evil springing from 
self-love. 

II. When we examine the use of these expressions in the 
writings, we find that in their general sense they are frequently 
used interchangeably, as in the following passages : — 

Sin is evil (Arcana, 2240, 4165). Sin is evil, for all evil from man is called 
sin (Arcana, 10123). Evil and also sin is disjunction from the Lord and from 


heaven (Arcana, 4997, 10472). If any one would know what evil, and thence 
what sin is, let him study what the loves of self and the world are. (Arcana, 
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In the dictionaries evil and sin are chiefly distinguished as 
_ tendency to sin and actual sin. Thus Webster defines evil as “a 
disposition to do wrong,” and sin as “transgression of the law 
of God.” 

The term sin is used, however, in the writings of the church, 
not only for evil in act, but also for hereditary evil before it 
breaks out into action, as in the following passage : — 


Man is born into sin, which has been increased in long series from parents, 
grandparents, and ancestors, and has become hereditary in their offspring. 
Man thence is nothing but sin; and, therefore, unless regenerated, man 
remains wholly in sin. (Arcana, 5280.) 

But from other passages it is manifest that sin is not here used 
in its specific sense, but in its general sense in which it agrees 
with evil in its force. For we elsewhere read : — 

By the mercy of the Lord no one is blamed on account of what is heredi- 
tary, but on account of what is actual. (Arcana, 4563, 9069; see also True 
Christian Religion, 521; Apocalypse Explained, 989.) 

In many passages the usage of the writings agrees with ordi- 
nary usage, though it is more usual in the writings to denominate 
these distinctions by the terms hereditary evil and actual evil. 

In other passages of the writings, however, sin is distinctly 
differentiated from evil in general, as being a conscious violation 
of the Divine will, as in the passages which speak of “shunning 
evil as sin,” in “ Doctrine of Life,” 18, etc. This is explained in 
n. 20 of the same-work, as follows : — , 

Man should shun evils because they are sins, that is, because they are infer- 
nal and diabolical, thus against the Lord and against the Divine laws. 

From this and like passages it appears that sinning is doing 
evil, knowing that it is against the Lord and against His com- 
mandments, and thus doing evil of a set purpose. This is also 
plainly set forth in the following statements : — 

To sin is to do and think what is evil and false intentionally and from the 
will, for the things so done go forth from the heart, and render the man un- 
clean, consequently they destroy the spiritual life with him. (Arcana, 8925.) 

And again : — 


That the ten commandments were promulgated by Jehovah Himself from 
Mt. Sinai, was in order that the Israelitish nation might know that those laws 
are not only civil and moral laws, but also spiritual laws, and to act against 
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them is not only to do evil to one’s fellow-citizens and to society, but is also 
to sin against God; wherefore those laws through their promulgation from 
Mt. Sinai by Jehovah became laws of religion . . . and are to be done for 
His sake, and in order that man may be saved. (Doctrine of Life, 50.) 


And again : — 

Those who have confirmed themselves in favor of nature account nothing 
as sin; forall sin is against the Divine which they have rejected. (Divine 
Love and Wisdom, 350; see also Divine Providence, 150.) é' 

Since the conception of sin has as one of its essentials the 
idea of acting against the will of God, it is also manifest that 
those who do evil without knowing that such evil is against the 
will and commandment of God, do not thereby commit sin. With 
them it is as with a person who ignorantly eats poison; such 
poison may injure and even kill his body, and yet he would not 
by his act have committed sin. 

Thus polygamy is an evil, and yet most men who commit 
polygamy do not thereby commit sin, as appears from the follow- 
ing : — 

Polygamy is not a sin with those who practise it from religion. For all that 
which is against religion is believed to be sin because against God, and vice 
versa, all which is done in accordance with religion, is believed not to be a 
sin, because it is done with God. Because polygamy with the sons of Israel 
was from religion, as is also the case at this day with Mahomedans, it could 
not and cannot be imputed to them assin. For the Lord says: “If ye were 
blind, ye would have no sin; but now ye say, we see, your sin remaineth.” 
(Conjugial Love, 348.) 

Nevertheless, it is quite plain from the whole article on 

polygamy, that it is an evil and opposed to man’s spiritual prog- 
ress, since those who remain in it cannot become spiritual. 
_ We thus see that the terms sin and evil are used with some 
latitude in the writings; when used in their most general sense 
they seem almost identical,-while when they are used in their 
specific sense they may be contrasted, and it may even be said 
that there are evils with man which are not sins. 

III. There is still one aspect of the question which it may be 
useful to contemplate, and briefly to dwell upon. This may be 
stated in the following form: “ What is the distinction between 
evil which is in man’s will and intention, and actual evil when 
it manifests itself plainly before the sight as open sin?” 

We learn that all evil flows in from hell, and when man allows 
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his thought to dwell upon it in a favoring manner, it then enters 
into man’s will and thus becomes a part of man’s character and 
life, even if man from various external reasons does not commit 
such evil externally and bodily. Since man thus becomes spiritu- 
ally responsible also for the evil which dwells in his intention 
and will, it is thought by many in the church that there is no 
difference at all between the evil that dwells in man’s will, and 
the evil which comes out into outward act. Still, this opinion 
seems to be erroneous, as the effect of ultimation and of ulti- 
mates in general is herein lost sight of. When we draw these 
into consideration, it would seem indubitable that the outward 
commission of evil brings with it an additional evil effect on 
man’s character, for in the ultimation of evil, man’s very body 
with its senses and muscles becomes initiated into action opposed 
to the Divine order, and thus evil descends and is inscribed even 
on man’s very ultimates. Thus murder inscribes an additional 
impress of evil on the man who hates, adultery in act brands a 
seal of infamy on man’s very body, open theft imprints an addi- 
tional impression on man’s eyes and hands; all evil acts in gen- 
eral cause man to rush afterward into additional open evils with 
less restraint and at last from irresistible infernal attraction. So 
we read : — 7 


When man comes into evil, there is opened with him the hell in which this 
evil reigns, and there is also an influx from that hell, and it inheres, for the 
hell in whose sphere he then is, is in its very delight when it is in its evil ; 
therefore it will not desist but contumaciously insists and causes man, at first 
occasionally, then as often as something of the kind occurs, to think about it 
until it becomes universally dominant with him. Then he will also seek to 
gather confirmations that such actions are not evil, even until he persuades 
himself of it. (Arcana, 6203.) 


Of such confirmation we read further : — 


It is thus with open thefts, which when man has committed two or three 
times from determination, he cannot afterward desist from them; for they 
continually inhere in his thought. (/did., 6203.) 

From certain statements in the writings it would appear that 
evil actually committed is inscribed on the very contexture of 
man’s spiritual body. Thus we read :— 

The conformation of the contexture in the cuticles with those with whom 


the extremes correspond with the interiors, or with whom material things obey 
the spiritual, is a beautiful contexture of spirals wonderfully woven together 
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like lacework, which cannot be described, and which is of a cerulean color. 
. . » But with those who had been deceitful, the ultimates are as it were glued 
together of mere snakes, and with magicians, from foul intestines. (/d#d., 


5559-) 

It is the natural plane with man in which internals are ulti- 
mated, perpetuated, and multiplied. In ultimates, whether good 
or evil, there is power and fructification. Thus we read : — 

Good cannot become fruitful with any one unless doing good is conjoined 
with willing good, and teaching good with thinking good. 

From this it would appear that the increase of good, and fer 
contra, also the increase of evil, takes place through action, so 
that evil action brings with it the further curse of an increase of 
evil lusts and thoughts within, as well as a further increase of 
evil actions without. 

We would, therefore, conclude that there is a distinction also 
in the malignant effects produced by evils in the will and those 
produced by sinful acts. 

We would conclude therefore : — 

I. That in the letter of the Word, evil is a general term, while 
sin is the evil springing from self-love and antagonistic to good. 

II. That while in the writings evil and sin are in their general 
sense used almost interchangeably, sin in its specific sense signi- 
fies doing evil while knowing that it is against the will of God, 
and thus intentionally and of a set purpose. 

III. That sin, in so far as it signifies outward evil acts, is 
more hurtful than evil which is confined to the intention, in that 
it inscribes evil on the very ultimates of man, whereby it is 
strengthened and increased. 


Louis H. TAaFet. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A New Book By JOHN WoRCESTER.* 


IN a very attractive little volume we have here brought together 
a series of discourses which afford a most helpful and luminous 
commentary upon the portions of the Old Testament that treat 
of the Jewish sacrifices. Not a commentary in the ordinary 
sense, however, for while attention is uniformly given to the sev- 
eral parts of the usually long text, this is but incidental to a com- 
prehensive and practical unfolding of the entire passage viewed 
as awhole. The reader is thus left with the impression of the 
unity and completeness of the truth embodied in the text, and 
especially with the immediate life-lesson which it contains. In 
doing this work we hardly need to say that Mr. Worcester is clear 
and convincing, concise and brief. There is everywhere manifest 
in these chapters a quiet depth of insight, and a marked fulness 
of grasp of the subject in hand that must go far to inspire the 
open-minded reader with a feeling of confidence that in following 
these interesting studies he is in the hands of a safe and rational 
guide. The book is one that lends itself readily to quotation, 
and a few extracts will show the general quality and value of its 
contents. In treating of “ The Ark of the Testimony” (Exodus 
XXV. 10-22), it is said : —— 

But not more fully did the spirit of the Lord rest in the tables, than it now 
abides in the truths which they contained and represented, which are in a 
summary the Ten Commandments, and then all the infinite teaching of the 
Word. . . . No one ever comes to a sense of the living presence of the Lord 
in any other way than by keeping His words. The Christian teaching: “ He 
that hath My commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and 
he that loveth me shall be loved of my father, and I will love him and will 
manifest myself to him,” is just what was represented by the manifest Di- 
vine presence in the ark of the testimony. To apply our minds properly 


to learn and to keep His commandments is represented by preparing an ark 
for the tables of the covenant. 


* The Jewish Sacrifices and Their Christian Meaning. By the REv. JOHN 
WoRCESTER. Boston : Massachusetts New-Church Union. 1902. 75 cents. 
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In the chapter upon “ The Offering for the Tabernacle” we 
have this description of the church : — 

The building of the tabernacle and of the furniture represents the forma- 
tion among men of a church, in larger or smaller forms, so arranged as to 
receive the Lord and bring His influence into the world. The materials of 
which they are made are the good things of definite kinds which the Lord 
has given to men, and which they bring together to be arranged according to 
Divine order to receive the Lord’s blessing. For a church in which the Lord 
delights, and which lives from Him, is not an unorganized throng of men, nor 
a band organized in a selfish way for selfish purposes; it is composed of men 
who bring together their good affections, experience, knowledge, and powers, 
from a desire to serve the Lord and one another, so organized as to receive 
and bring forth as much as possible of the Lord’s influence for the common 
good. The constrained offerings of formal profession contribute nothing; 
they are not receptive of the Lord’s spirit ; the offerings must be willing, from 
sincere love for the Lord and the neighbor. 


And, when speaking in detail of the materials brought, we 
have this striking passage : — 

“ Blue and purple and scarlet” are wanted, or cloth of the same; for these 
beautiful colors have power to excite thrills of human feeling because they 
are natural expressions of human feeling. The Lord as the centre of love 


and spiritual light, is the spiritual sun; the varied reception of His influence 
is spiritual color, and the absence of it is darkness. 


A CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NOvEL.* 


As our heading suggests, Mrs. Burnhan, in this volume, enters 
upon a new field of thought and study. For this reason we have 
read her story with more than usual care, and, we may add, with © 
very considerable interest. At the outset we desire to say that 
while the theme which is so evidently present in the author’s 
mind everywhere pervades the story, it does not seem to us to 
overweight it. In other words the story has the artistic merit of 
not being sacrificed to the theme. , This feature is likely to assure 
to the book a wide reading. 

Briefly outlined, the story revolves around a case of “ arrested 
development.” An English boy, heir to a title and a large 
baronial estate, is thrown from his horse when getting up from a 
severe attack of scarlet fever, and from that time mental and 
moral progress ceases. At the age of twenty-one, when the story 


* The Right Princess. By CLARA LovuIsE BURNHAM. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1902. $1.50. 
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introduces him to the reader, he is still the child of twelve. And 
yet outwardly he has reached to man’s estate, is possessed of a 
fine physique, but with the growth of the latter has developed a 
brutal will, which renders him an increasing object of terror to 
all about him. 

_ Under these conditions his physician advises a sea voyage, an 
entire change of air and scene, and, as far as possible, associa- 
tion with young companions. This advice brings him to America, 
and we meet him at a fashionable summer resort on Long Island, 
in charge of his father’s maiden sister and the bachelor brother 
of his mother, she having died some years before. Here appears 
upon the scene a New England spinster, of the traditional type, 
and holding the traditional religious faith, who comes to act as 
housekeeper; and later, as her guest, a niece who has just com- 
pleted a course of study preparatory to teaching. The latter had | 
been for some time separated from her aunt, who was her natural 
guardian, and, during this period, without the knowledge of her 
relative, had become a “ Christian Scientist.” 

Soon after her arrival the young woman is brought accidentally 
into contact with the English boy, and while at first the exercise 
of his imperious will seems to threaten her with bodily harm, 
before the interview is over it becomes apparent that she is likely 
to gain an influence over him that will be most salutary in its 
results. What follows can be readily surmised. The youth is 
gradually restored to a normal condition of body and mind, and 
becomes an ardent “ Scientist,” while those immediately associ- 
ated with him, all gratefully share his faith. The author wisely 
refrains from bringing about the commonplace result of marrying 
the young nobleman to his faithful teacher, although at one stage 
of their experience this outcome seems imminent. We may add, 
however, that well-drawn love experiences have their full place 
in the story. 

Turning now to the practical teaching of the book, we are glad 
to say that, apart from the stated “ treatment ’” — in which the 
reading of Mrs. Eddy’s “ Science and Health ”’ seems to hold a 
prominent place —there is much in the course that the young 
woman is led to pursue with her patient which must approve 
itself to the judicious New-Church reader. Many things which 
enter into her methods will at once be recognized as wise and 
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fitting and well calculated to awaken and render effective the 
“‘remains ” stored up with the youth in his earlier years, and to 
give him important aid in the work of subordinating his abnor- 
mally developed lower nature to its proper place of service. 
Most heartily must we commend the general use which is made 
of the Divine Word, and the stress which is laid, by implication, 
at least, upon the value of quiet and reverent reading from it. 
All, too, that is said of the Divine love as the one great power 
of the universe has our warm approval, for it but reflects the cen- 
tral truth of the New Church so fully and perfectly elaborated in 
that wonderful work of Swedenborg, ‘‘ Angelic Wisdom concern- 
ing the Divine Love and Wisdom,” the opening words of which 
are “ Love is the life of man,” words which are soon followed by 
the statement: “ God alone, consequently the Lord, is love itself, 
because He is life itself.” And we may add that, in the profound 
philosophy of this work, and of the companion treatise entitled 
“Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine Providence,” we are 
carefully saved from drawing any illogical deductions from these 
statements, by the full setting forth of the truth that the Lord’s 
love is always associated with perfect wisdom, so that it never 
fails to have unerring guidance and exercise. 

The direct and implied teaching found in the book respecting 
the omnipresence of God throughout the realm of His creation 
as a matter of practical realization, we must commend most cor- 
dially, also. It is a truth which the New Church presents with 
the utmost force and clearness, and in the teaching of which 
there is not the slightest implication of pantheism, for this omni- 
presence is distinctly revealed as the sphere of life constantly 
going forth from a personal God, the one Divine man of the 
universe. 

All these points, which hold a prominent place in the book 
before us, although sometimes commingled with statements that 
seem quite out of harmony with them, have been before the 
world in the writings of Swedenborg for nearly a century and a 
half, during which they have accomplished much, although very 
little as compared with what they are destined to accomplish. 

And they turn our minds most emphatically to the Lord as the 
one great healer of the universe. He is health itself, because 
He is perfectly “whole.” His life is one of full and complete 
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order. And as far as we come into touch with Him we are made 
“whole.” This does not imply, however, that the earthly bodies 
of men can always be made whole. We are ready to admit that 
much may be done toward the healing of these bodies through 
spiritual instrumentalities, through the attainment of greater 
spiritual health and wholeness. | Very likely more can be accom- 
plished in this way than we have hitherto been wont to realize. 
_ But the earthly body is temporary. Itis not the perfect image 
and embodiment of the growing and healthy spirit. The one 
may gain in health, while the other steadily loses in health. The 
one may “ increase,’ while the other “decreases.” We must 
look to the spiritual body to find the true measure of spiritual 
health and progress. For the spiritual body is the body that 
comes perfectly to clothe and bring to view the spiritual man. 
It is the eternal body which is adapted to the eternal world — a 
world of which the volume before us, we regret to say, makes but 
slight mention. We would not for a moment underestimate the 
value of natural health, of health and soundness in the natural 
body. But when we place the natural body, which is temporal, 
beside the spiritual body, which is eternal, we must realize of 
what immeasurably greater importance is the latter than the 
former. 

But there is another essential point that enters into the whole 
question of bodily healing which this volume seems to overlook. 
Everywhere else in the world we find the Lord working by means. 
He uses means to feed and clothe us, to supply all our varied 
bodily needs, and to transport us from place to place in this 
world of space. And so in healing our bodies and recovering 
them from the harmful effects of accidents we may look to Him 
to use means. He is not less our healer because He works 
through means to accomplish our healing, than He is our daily 
providence in other respects because He provides for our wants 
not directly but through outward instrumentalities. Regarding 
the subject in this light we can readily discern the fallacies of an 
utterance like this : — 


If you believe Jesus Christ was the same yesterday, is the same to-day, and 
will be the same forever —if you believe He is with us as He said He would 
be to the end of the world, tell me why you suppose He needs Hahnemann 
to-night any more than He did by the Sea of Galilee. 
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Would it not be just as reasonable to say to the wine maker : 
“Why use grapes to make wine? Jesus Christ, who is ever the 
same, and who has promised to be with us to the end of the 
world, once made wine from water. Tell me why you suppose He 
needs grapes to-day for the making of wine more than He did at 
Cana of Galilee.” 

The utter failure of the author to grasp the vital doctrine of 
discrete degrees appears but a little further on in her book, where 
we find the following colloquy : — 

“You believe, don’t you, that God is omnipresent ?” 

“Of course,” returned Miss Miranda. 

“ What is He — spirit or matter?” 

“Spirit, of course.” 

“What does omnipresent mean?” 

“ Everywhere.” 

“Then where is matter to come from?” 

Thus matter is easily ruled out of existence, yet by a process 
of “reasoning,” however, that can be used much more effectively 
to deny the existence of spirit, for matter does completely fill the 
realm of life palpable to the outer consciousness, and so the 
natural man is always ready to ask, “‘ Where is spirit to come 
from?” But both these queries are rationally met when we 
grasp the truth of the presence with us of different planes of life 
and substance which stand related to each other not by continu- 
ity, but by a contiguity like to that which we readily discern exist- 
ing between affection and thought, and between thought and 
speech. Recognizing this truth, spirit is no longer viewed as 
something that must crowd out matter, or matter as that which 
may crowd out spirit, for the one is seen to occupy a plane of life 
within, but totally distinct from, the other, and each finds ample 
room upon its own plane, without at all disturbing the other in 
the exercise of its functions in the great system of which both 
are an essential part. 

Again, failure to lay hold of an essential feature of the won- 
derful operations of the Divine providence leads the author on to 
statements like that which appears in the following paragraph : — 

“Yes,” said the girl, reverently, “it is right to be resigned to the will of 
God; and God’s will is for health, bliss, perfection. It is error to be resigned 


to anything less. If God sent sickness, either mental or physical, it would be 
wrong to try to get well. How can anybody help seeing that ?” 
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It is true that the Lord does not will sickness, or any form of 
evil, but it is not less true that He permits them, because a vital 
feature of all His providential dealing with His creatures is a 
recognition of the need of their power of voluntary responsive- — 
ness to His activity. But the evil which He, of necessity, per- 
mits, He constantly seeks to ameliorate and, if consistent, to 
remove. Hence, so far from its being “ wrong to try to get well,” 
in view of the Lord’s permission of sickness or disease, every 
proper effort in that direction is seen to be a working with the 
Lord and not against Him. If the effort be made in the right 
spirit it recognizes the Lord as the healer of our diseases, with 
whom we are to cooperate, but always with the feeling that His 
will is guided by a comprehensive wisdom, in the presence of 
which we are constantly to say, to think in our hearts, “ Thy will 
not mine be done.” As has been already suggested, the Lord is 
not a mere arbitrary healer of earthly bodies. He ever has eter- 
nal ends in view, and the realization of these ends involves the 
- laying off the earthly body with us all sooner or later. This 
experience, however, is unerringly in the interests of such eternal 
health or wholeness as men can be induced to receive, and so 
the death of the earthly body is not inconsistent with essential 
restoration to health. 

We hardly need further to enumerate the errors into which the 
author slips when she attempts to philosophize upon the subject 
with which she is dealing. They are very natural errors, because — 
inherent in the “system ” which her book advocates, not without 
something of allurement. But while it is our duty to indicate 
these errors, and to seek to guard the reader against them, we 
would not lose sight of the many good and true things which the 
volume often happily presents and very practically inculcates. 


Tue New SWEDENBORG CALENDAR.* 


In a volume rather ornate than chaste we have here a culling 
of brief extracts from Swedenborg arranged for daily reading. 
The selections vary in length from two to twenty lines. The 
following dedication points to the class of readers which the 
* A Swedenborg Perpetual Calendar. Selected and arranged by JuLia H. 


KELLOGG. Germantown, Pa.: Swedenborg Publishing Association. 1902. 
$1.00. 
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compiler had especially in view: “ To thinkers, in any church or 
out of all churches, this book is respectfully dedicated.” 

To reach and attract such “thinkers,” who presumably have 
little, if any, previous knowledge of Swedenborg, it would seem 
of prime importance that every daily selection should utter a 
measurably complete truth. If the thought for the day be incor- 
porated in a single sentence it should always take the form of an 
aphorism. If it occupy a considerable paragraph it should be 
not less full and conclusive. 

Judged by this standard we cannot regard the book before us 
as an entire success. In some instances the thoughtful reader, 
to whom these teachings are new, would find himself in doubt, 
and in other cases he would be very likely to draw a false con- 
clusion. Half truths are always to be shunned, and they should 
never be put in the way of those to whom we wish to commend 
the truth. We would not give the impression, however, that the 
larger part of the extracts found here are open to this objection. 
There are longer passages that present the truth with all needed 
fulness, and there are single sentences that fairly gleam with 
light. As illustrations of the latter we note the following : — 


Beauty is the form of truth derived from good. (Arcana Ccelestia, 10540.) 

Truth comes into its light when love comes into its clearness. (/did., 
10201.) 
On the whole we must regard this work as likely to find its 
more direct and important use with those already more or less 
acquainted with the writings of Swedenborg. For such it would 
perform the service of bringing familiar truths freshly to remem- 
brance, and of leading the daily reader often to turn to the fuller 
utterances of the Divinely-taught author, either for confirmation 
or for further elucidation of the matter presented. But, while 
recognizing the possible value of fragmentary selections like 
these, we cannot forbear raising the question if a more certain 
good is not likely to be realized by the consecutive reading of a 


single work in daily paragraphs? 
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THE Lorp’s Day NOT THE SABBATH.* 


In these lectures, as the author tells us in the few prefatory 
words which introduce them, it has been his “sole aim to set 
forth, as clearly and concisely as possible, what he believes to be 
the only theory of Sunday that is consistent with history and 
fact.” This theory is well outlined in the opening lecture as 
follows : — 

(1) That the Jewish Sabbath is utterly abolished; that it has no binding 
force upon Christians ; 

(2) That there is no connection between the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day 
(commonly called Sunday); and 

(3) That the Lord’s Day stands upona basis of its own, which is quite 
firm enough to support it without the help of any “Sabbatarianism ”; that is, 
has the strongest claim upon the hearts and consciences of Christians as a 
day of special worship, and, as a great social institution, even of many who 
do not “ profess and call themselves Christians.” 


In his endeavors to elaborate and confirm this theory the 
author adopts the common methods of the “higher” critics. For 
example: in dealing with the third commandment which, it is 
claimed, has no present meaning or application to the Christian 
world, he makes much of the difference between this precept as 
it appears in Exodus and again in Deuteronomy, and, raising the . 
question, “How are we to account for this remarkable differ- 


ence ?”’ goes on to say: — 


It is evidently impossible that both these versions can be the original form 
of the commandment; the question is, was either? And if either, whence 
came such a remarkable departure, in the other version of the commandment, 
from the original? Can we suppose that any one would have deliberately 
omitted a portion of a commandment regarded as divine, and substituted 
another reason for the rest of the seventh day? Or, are we not rather driven 
to some such hypothesis as the following? In its original form as given by 
Moses, the commandment must have been very short, perhaps only the bare 
statement, ‘“‘ Remember (or observe) the Sabbath day.” At a later date the 
commandment was expanded. The author of Deuteronomy saw in the 
Sabbath rest a commemoration of the rest of the people after the labors of 
Egypt —a perpetual memorial of their deliverance by the hand of God. The 
explanation in Exodus xx., connecting it with the Creation, is probably of 


* Sunday and the Sabbath. The Golden Lectures for 1900-1901. By H. R. 
GAMBLE, M. A., Vicar of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate Street, E.C. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. London: John Murray, Albermarle Street. Igor. 


Price $1.00 net. 
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later date, and may have been based upon Exodus xxxi. 17: “ For in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, and on the seventh day He rested, and was 
refreshed ;” and in Genesis ii. 2: “And He rested on the seventh day from 
all His work which He had made” — both of which passages are assigned by 
modern scholars to the late “ Priests’ Code.” 

Such appears to be the most probable explanation of the marked dis- 
crepancy between the two versions of the fourth (third) commandment as 
given in Exodus and Deuteronomy, a discrepancy which evidently demands 
some explanation; and if it be not free from difficulties, it certainly appears 
to be far more satisfactory than any others which have been proposed. 

Finding no comment or countenance for the keeping of Sun- 
day in the third precept of the decalogue, the author goes on to 
show that it has no Divine authorization in the New Testament. 
Its origin was “a matter of practical convenience.” 

Some times for meeting together for worship and especially for the “ break- 
ing of the bread,” had to be arranged ; the first day of the week had a peculiar 
interest for Christians, and was gradually accepted as a special day of as- 
sembly, and in time, probably from its association with the “‘ Lord’s Supper,” 
came to be known as the “ Lord’s Day.” . . . The custom grew, we know not 
how; it was simply the outcome of the life and worship of the Church. 


Thus Sunday is simply, — . 

A holy day of the church. . . . In its principle it is not different from other 
holy days of the church, commemorating particular events, and appointed as 
times of special devotion. . .. There is, however, this difference between 
Sunday and other holy days, that it is first in its origin, that it was developed 
under the very eyes of the apostles, and has obtained universal recognition in 
the church of Christ; a recognition which has been accorded to no other day. 

The author fortifies this position by historical references which 
seem to show that there was no confounding of Sunday with the 
Sabbath in the Christian Church during the first three centuries 
of its existence, and that the now common expression “ Christian 
Sabbath,” as a description of Sunday, did not appear in use 
until the twelfth century after Christ. 

The practical conclusion of the volume is that to commend 
Sunday to the people all false arguments must be eschewed and 
we must be content to place its observance upon a Christian, not 
a Jewish basis. The broad principles upon which such observ- 
ance is to be based are to be found in the recognition of the 
general need of “ worship” and “rest.”’ 

The imperative value of worship is well set forth in a paragraph 
of which the following are the closing words : — 
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When, however, we have made all deductions that it is possible to make, 
the fact remains that, for the vast majority of men, religion without public 
worship becomes practically inoperative; that if we are to have public worship 
there must be special times and seasons; that Sunday from its origin and 
associations has a special claim as a day of worship upon Christians. “The 
world is too much with us,” and it is surely meet if a man, in the midst of 
the “ things that are seen,” can sometimes exclaim with St. John, “I was in 


the Spirit on the Lord’s Day.” 


In dwelling upon the need of Sunday as a day of relaxation 
from labor, a most earnest plea is made against those forms of 
recreation that deprive others of a share in the rest which is to 
be recognized as the right and privilege of all. The author here 


says: — 


There can be no doubt that the Sunday of to-day is marked by a vast 
amount of selfishness. It will be sufficient to give one or two instances of the 
manner in which the selfish spirit exhibits itself. Let us take Sunday golf. 
If Sunday golf meant going over the links in the afternoon, after morning ser- 
vice, and the employment of, either very little labor, or none at all, no one 
from a Christian standpoint, could object to such a proceeding. But in 
practice it is often otherwise. In the first place it has been observed that the 
Sunday golfer is not so often the jaded and worried worker, eager for a little 
fresh air and exercise, as the individual whose week-day labors are of the 
lightest description, and are mostly limited to the effort to “kill time.” 
People of this kind have no idea of depriving themselves of a morning’s 
pleasure, and so public worship is omitted. Nor have they any intention of 
taking the trouble to carry their own clubs, and so the “caddy” is enticed 
from his church or Sunday-school to minister to their comforts. 


Sunday luncheons and dinner parties which, beside distracting 
the mind from higher thoughts and pursuits, make Sunday “a 
day of hard labor” for servants, are also cited as illustrating the 
presence of the selfish spirit. 

With all this we find ourselves im hearty accord. Indeed, to 
the practical outcome of these lectures we should take very slight 
exceptions. But without occupying any extreme “ Sabbatarian” 
ground we must differ from the author in regarding the law of the 
Sabbath as not set clearly before us in the Divine Word.- The 
inspiration of that word consists in the fact, not that illuminated 
men wrote it, but that the Lord to-day speaks to us through it. 
It is the embodiment of His living voice always uttering words 
that are essentially spirit and life. Hence it enshrines truths 
suited to all states of the progressing world and of the progress- 
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ing mind. It gives external truth for external states and internal 
and rational truth for the more interior states that demand it. 
And now that the Lord has opened the Word and revealed its 
deeper meaning through the instrumentality of Swedenborg, we 
are able clearly to discriminate the literal truth that binds, from 
the spiritual truth which sets us free. | 

Thus the precept respecting the Sabbath is not an effete, 
Mosaic statute, giving no countenance to the setting apart of one 
day in seven for spiritual uplift and instruction, but it is an 
integral part of that complete decalogue in which the entire 
volume of Divine truth is epitomized, and to which the Lord 
refers when He utters the words which all must accept as teach- 
ing what is eternally true, “If thou wilt enter into life keep the 
commandments.” 

In harmony with this view is the direct statement of the 
“ Apocalypse Explained ” that “the Lord’s Day” and “the Sab- 
bath ” are practically identical. In commenting upon the words, 
“I was in the spirit on the Lord’s Day,” Swedenborg there 
says :— 

The Lord’s Day is the day of the Sabbath, and the Sabbath in the ancient 
Churches, which were representative churches, was the most holy thing of wor- 
Ship, because it signified the union of the Divine and Human in the Lord, and 
therefore the conjunction of His Divine Human with heaven. But when the 
Lord had united His Divine with His Human that holy representative ceased 
and the day became a day of instruction. (54.) 

And in the “True Christian Religion,” where the command- 
ment respecting the Sabbath is commented upon and explained, 
we are distinctly taught that, — 

When the Lord came into the world, and the representations of Him there- _ 
fore ceased, that day became a day of instruction in Divine things, and thus a 


day of rest froniabors, and of meditation on such things as relate to salvation 
and eternal life; as also a day of love towards the neighbor. (301.) 


THE AMERICAN LEAGUE JOURNAL.* 


Tuts number of the Leacue Journat is a delightful surprise, 
its excellence is so great in every way. It is one of the rare 
* The New-Church League Journal. Uoliday Number. November, 1902. 

Vol. III., No. 2. Published quarterly by The American League of New- 

Church Young-People’s Societies, at 98 South Elliott Place, Brooklyn. 25 

cents a year. 
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cases in which an ideal seems to have been realized, and to de- 
mand the lifting of the standards higher for another era of prog- 
ress. But we are told that this excellence is not firmly estab- 
lished, and can be maintained only by a considerable addition to 
the present subscription list. This is certainly deserved, and we 
believe it must follow such a production. 

The cover is simple but in fine taste, the frontispiece is a 
beautiful platinum print of a painting at Rome, by Domenico 
Morelli, entitled Mater Purissima, a modern madonna clasping 
the little naked Christ-child to her heart, and pressing his cheek 
to her own most tenderly. It prepares the mind for the prize 
carols which follow: one by Maud G. Sewall, entitled, “‘Oh, 
Hope of All the Ages,” with music by Grace Ethelwyn Browne ; 
the other by Nellie Walton Ford, entitled “Glory in the High- 
est!” with music by Edith Burnham. 

Accounts of the work being done by the League, and by the 
various young-people’s societies are given briskly, also an ac- 
count of “The Sons of the New Jerusalem,” a league of boys’ 
societies now being formed in Brockton, Bridgewater, Buffalo, 
and Boston. A neat illustration showing their badge-pin is 
added. 

An excellent portrait of John Bigelow is found at the beginning 
of an interview with him on “ Individual Responsibility for the 
Forward Movement of the Church.” This is the most stirring 
and helpful thought in the number, and is emphasized by a smart 
editorial. 

“Doing one’s best in everything every time is the least of it, 
and nothing less than doing one’s best in everything every time 
is the limit of it.” So spoke John Bigelow in reply to Tue Jour- 
NAL’s question as to what he considered the extent and limit of 
individual responsibility for the forward movement of the New 
Church, 

From the editorial on another page we select the following : — 

The power which lies behind an affirmative answer is greater than we real- 
ize. A logical and righteous cause is the only asset the man of purpose re- 
quires. The lack of numerical strength is not an important factor. The 
spirit which dominated the Crusaders was an overwhelming sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility for the accomplishment of a heroic purpose, and our 


purpose, if less heroic, is more useful. We young people of the New Church 
have no quarrel with the past, while the future is ours. Ours in a country 
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where freedom of thought is the dominant and growing characteristic, where 
public opinion rules. Each one must for himself determine how far this 
responsibility shall be made an individual one, and each will answer as the 
question comes. THE JOURNAL will record the result. 


There is not space to call attention to the many other excel- 
lences of this number, but we cannot close without mentioning 
the departments on “ New-Church Evidence-Society Work,” and 
on “‘ The Progress of the World.” 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SpiRItT WorLD.* 


THE writer of fiction sometimes sets forth his story as coming 
from an ancient manuscript, or from some other extraordinary 
source. If this is an instance of that kind we may still regard it 
as setting forth the author’s ideas of the spiritual world. In 
many respects they are very unlike the teachings of the New 
Church. The dedication of the book reads : — 


To the Spirit World: Gladly acknowledging that the message it contains 
was received from one of its philosophers and poets, twenty years ago with us 
in material form, now in the fifth sphere, still laboring for the cause of truth 
and righteousness among men, this book is reverently dedicated. 


The New Church teaches that intercourse with loved ones in 
the spiritual world was of Divine order in the Golden Age, and of 
common occurrence; but that with the fall of man into sin, and 
the lapse of his mind into the life of the senses, it became dis- 
orderly, and harmful because it tends to take away the use of 
human freedom and reason. But the book in hand begins by 
teaching that, — 

In the first conditions of life upon earth man was unable to perceive the 
possible evolution of a higher correspondence of spirit in consciousness; the 
subtle laws which obtained in the spiritual spheres were not realized. He re- 


ceived no conscious revelations from celestial sources, nor did he perceive 
what destiny held in store for his race, nor what would be its part in a world 


_ of cosmic and, apparently, antithetical forces. (p. 7.) 


The resurrection, as conceived by this: author, seems to be not 
that of a spiritual body in a spiritual world, separated from this 
by a discrete degree, but that of a sublimated material body in 


* A Celestial Message. Recorded by Erastus C. GAFFIELD. Private edition. 
‘Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1902. 12mo. 146 pp. 
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the purer ethers of the natural world. He calls death a sleep 
and describes the resurrection as follows: — 


First. The sleep, about which not very much can be said, except that it is 
an experience, varying in duration, but always sufficiently extended to permit 
the astral form (which at first develops in weakness, corresponding in many 
respects to the state of the physical organism at the time of its separation 
from the spirit) to attract from matter in its various conditions such life forces 
as the electrical and magnetic elements contain, to enable the spirit to clothe 
itself and to pass into correspondences which its previous environments, as- 
pirations, spiritual life, and consciousness have created for it. (p. 3.) 


How different this teaching is from the logical and lucid un- 
folding of the subject in the writings of the New Church, in which 
we are taught that there are two suns formed by the emanation 
of the love and wisdom of the Lord going forth to create, one of 
the spiritual world and the other of the natural, from which re- 
spectively all things of the two worlds are created and sustained. 
The earthly body dies to leave the spiritual body still living from 
the sun of the spiritual world, and then made sensible of its en- 
vironment in that world. The professor-poet, if we are to sup- 
pose such a person to have given the message contained in the 
book, must have got no farther than the first state after death in 
the spiritual world, where one thinks and feels just as he has been 
accustomed to do in this world. 

That is the trouble with these books written and published in 
behalf of modern spiritism, and claiming to have some important 
revelation from the other world. They tell us nothing which we 
have not known already, and they make the spiritual world prac- 
tically a continuation and part of this. 

In the New Church we are taught that the time and space of 
this world are left behind at death, and that all journeying in the 
Spiritual world is in correspondence with progressions, or changes, 
of states of thought and affection; but this author, having con- 
ceived of the resurrection, or rather formation, of a spiritual body 
by means of material atmospheres or substances and forces of the 
material universe, cannot consistently leave material time and 
space behind, although he tries to do so, as in the following in- 
stance : — 

Let it not be inferred, when I speak of spirit’s going in another direction, 
that actual necessity is laid upon any one to travel in the earth sense. It is 
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true that some spirits can, by their own volition, pass immense distances and, 
in so doing, practically annihilate space. Such travelling through stellar 
spaces of the universe are constant occurrences. (p. 15.) 


He also speaks of prayers as floating in material space. 


Floating in the atmospheres, I perceived individualized thoughts, desires, 
prayers for spiritual assistance, relief from suffering, and thousands of seem- 
ing misfortunes. I was taught to discern through aural colorings the peculi- 
arities of each separate entity, with which my greater sensitiveness now brought 
me into closer relation. I clearly perceived my mission; the duties pertaining 
to my chosen occupation were clearly revealed. I had, in fact, become a 
laborer in spiritual realms of the Infinite, a messenger of hope and light. 


(p. 22.) ‘ 

So far as the book reveals, this is the only employment of those 
who have passed through death. The impression is given that 
they have passed into the finer atmospheres which fill the stellar 
spaces, and are floating there amidst the individualized thoughts 
and prayers of the living, to minister to loved ones left behind, 
freeing their thoughts and feelings from bondage to their earthly 
surroundings and to the sense life, and helping them to unfold 
the Divine capacities of their souls. Self-advancement seems to 
be the great purpose of life until one finally attains divinity. The 
philosopher says, after advancing into spiritual light as it seems 
to him, — | 

Understanding the law and the possible attainment under it, I will further 


unfold my own divinity, and lead others to seek wisdom from highest sources 
and appropriate all lessons that the truth inspires. (p. 99.) 


We have gone to this length in reviewing this book because it 
shows what we take to be the essential thought and purpose of 
modern spiritism. It does not lead men to the Lord Jesus as the 
Redeemer and Saviour, and to the Bible as the divinely inspired 
revelation of Him and His kingdom, but declares that the law of 
life in heaven and earth is to seek redemption and salvation by 
appealing for help to spirits of men in higher states. The phil- 
osopher reaches this conclusion. 


On this special mission what new lessons could I, out of my own limited 
knowledge, teach others? Was it not that one could, in all his struggles, ap- 
peal to those in superior states? That it was the law of life in heaven and 
earth? (p. 85.) 


The mistake in this position is seen when we learn the univer- 
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sal law of spiritual intercourse, namely, that it can take place only 
between those in similar states of thought and affection. The 
highest angels if they were to speak to a man would have to leave 
the light of the heaven in which they dwell and descend to the 
plane of thought and affection in which the man dwelt, and enter 
into the things of his memory and speech, in order to make them- 
selves intelligible. Hence they could not bring any celestial 
message to him. The only way in which the man could be ele- 
vated to enjoy their wisdom and love permanently would be by 
regeneration, from a life of obedience to the Lord, teaching and 
leading in His Holy Word. The angels and good spirits could 
then cooperate and encourage him in hidden ways as he advanced 
step by step, without disturbing the exercise of his freedom ac- 
cording to reason. 


A Story WITH A PurRPosE.* 


WE confess to liking a story that is written with a definite pur- 
pose in view, and we have read this book, kindly sent us by the 
publishers, with unalloyed pleasure. ‘The author reveals the fact 
very early in the volume that she distinctly sympathizes with the 
Boers in their prolonged struggle with her countrymen, and in a 
’ sense this strong sentiment underlies the story and undoubtedly 
had much to do with its being written. But it is present rather 
as a sentiment than a subject, and the story by no means turns 
upon it, neither is it in any great degree occupied with it. 

The author does not sermonize, but she finds her title in a ser- 
mon which she summarizes — a “ warsermon,” it is true, although 
not one of the sensational kind— in which “the hinderers”’ of 
the descent of the Lord’s kingdom into the world are —_— 
and affectionately pleaded with to become “ helpers.”’ 

Following this inception, come vivid and forceful pictures in 
which “the hinderers ” — living their shallow, conventional, self- 
seeking lives— are brought into sharp contrast with genuine 
helpers, who are engrossed with simple, earnest, and real living — 
living full of thought for others and of quiet efforts for the world’s 


* The Hinderers. A Story of the Present Time. By Epna LYALL. Author of 
“ Donovan,” “ We Two,” “ Autobiography of a Slander,” etc. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1902. Price $1. 
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betterment through the realization in it of the essentials of the 
Lord’s kingdom. A very happy feature of the story is the intro- 
duction into it of a frank, hearty, impressible boy, who finds de- 
lightful comradeship among the helpers, at the same time gaining 
from them constant inspiration to noble living. 

We add the following brief quotations, as illustrative of the 
quality of the author’s thought. One of them — respecting friend- 
ship —- she herself quotes : — 

There is something motherly in all good women. She knelt for a long 
time beside the still form, gradually realizing that her grandfather had indeed 
“gone home,” and had met his old friends in regions more lovely than the 
English Lakeland. 

“ Friendship cannot be permanent unless it becomes spiritual. There must 
be fellowship in the deepest things of the soul, community in the highest 
thoughts, sympathy with the best endeavors.” ( Friendship,” Hugh Black.) 

Most artists represent peace as a sort of calm and bonnie contentment and 
indifference, but peace must be learnt first in rough waters; you don’t find it 
in the eyes of the baby, but in the eyes that have shed heartbroken tears. 


In a word, this simple book, if it be not great, has the one ad- 
mirable quality that it will hardly fail to leave the reader in a 
better state than it found him. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE.* | 


Belief in the resurrection of the earthly body is rapidly fading, 
and thoughts of continued life in the spiritual world and in a. 
spiritual body after death are taking its place. But here is a 
book which seems to entirely ignore this fact. The resurrection 
of the flesh is taken for granted, and an effort is made to dis- 
cover what the Scriptures and early fathers teach concerning the 
condition of the soul while waiting for the general resurrection 
and the restoration of the body. Of course no definite concep- 
tion is reached, for a soul without any body in which to reside 
and act is inconceivable. No conclusion seems to be reached 
farther than that the epistles of St. Paul teach us to think of 
men who by reason of death are “absent from the body,” but 
even before the resurrection “are present with the Lord.” And 


* The Soul in the Unseen World. An Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Inter- 
mediate State. By R. E. HutToN. New York and London: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. and Rivingtons. 1902, 1I2mo. $2.00 net. 
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he quotes from Alford’s Commentary upon this statement as 
saying that this is “all that is revealed to us of the disembodied 
state of the righteous.” Mr. Hutton continues : — 


The point, then, to keep in mind is that Christ ascended into heaven, and 
“is set down at the right hand of the throne of God.” Christ as the In- 
carnate Son is not omnipresent. He is present in His humanity, corporally, 
locally, and visibly, only in heaven. By His divinity, as God the Son, He 
is of course — and always has been from the beginning — present everywhere; 
His Godhead fills all things, both in heaven and earth. The Sacred Human- 
ity on the contrary, can only be in one place at a time, and is, therefore, 
locally in heaven and not elsewhere. It would seem, then, that so far there 
is no room for difference of opinion as to the intermediate state of the souls 
of the righteous, but there are in some of the writings of the early fathers, 
passages that seem to contradict this doctrine and to teach that the soul can- 
not enter heaven until after the resurrection of the body. (p. 178.) 


It is not surprising, after such thinking as the above, so des- 
titute of spirituality, that heaven is regarded as a place, and that 
the material body is considered necessary for the completion of 
man. But it is not easy to see, if the Lord is there locally and 
visibly by means of His risen material body, how man can be 
there with Him except by similar means, namely the resurrection 
of his material body. 

It is frankly stated that this doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body began in the Christian church. 


It is beyond question that the thoughts of the Apostles and their immediate 
successors were fixed upon the great “ day of the Lord,” rather than upon the 
state of the soul awaiting that day. The Gentiles were already familiar with 
the doctrine that the soul survived the death of the body, although there was 
doubtless among all classes a widespread unbelief in any future life. What 
the Gentile world was not familiar with, was the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body. It was therefore upon the resurrection, and what followed it, 
that the apostles and great fathers of the post-apostolic church insisted. The 
Christian faith concerned the sanctification of the body as well as the soul, 
and the corruption of morals prevalent in the heathen world made the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh a very practical point of dogma. 
(p- 177-) 

In earlier chapters the author called the beliefs of the Gentiles, 
of ancient Greece and Rome, and of the eastern races, as wit- 
nesses for the immortality of the soul. And now, to be logical, 
he should call them as witnesses against the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. The Gentiles instinctively, and by 
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traditions from the ancient church, had a clearer perception of 
the truths of immortality than many Christian theologians. It is 
strange with Paul’s declaration constantly before them that they 
should have gone so far astray, for Paul said, “‘ There is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body.” (1 Cor. xv. 44.) 


The Hibbert Journal, the first number of which has been kindly 
furnished us by the publishers, is a quarterly review of religion, 
theology, and philosophy, issued from London and Oxford, Eng- 
land. From an introductory editorial, which well explains the 
purpose and aim of this new periodical, we make the following 
extracts : — 

We are of the opinion that truth is to be found not in the conclusions to 
which any single line of thought may lead, but in the totality of conclusions 
to which all lines have led, and are still leading, the instructed reason of man. 
Though separate members of this totality may appear discordant as between 
themselves, we imagine that in the vast combination they become elements of 
some final harmony. 

We believe that common meeting-places of written thought are needed. If 
such exist already, they are either insufficient in number, or restricted in 
character. It is the object of Zhe Hibbert Journal to offer to religious 
thought a genuinely open field. 

For “advanced ” thought we have no special affinity; but thought which 
advances, it is our mission to represent. 

No attempt will be made to select the views of concordant minds. Rather 
will controversy be welcomed, our belief being that the encounter of opposites 
kindles the spark of truth. 

We stand, then, for three positive truths: that the goal of thought is one; 
that thought striving to meet the goal must ever «nove; that in the conflict of 
opinion the movement is furthered by which the ‘many approach the one. 


Following this editorial prologue are seven principal articles, 
taking up such subjects as “‘ The Basis of Christian Doctrine,” 


by Professor Percy Gardner; “The Concept of the Infinite,” 


by Professor Josiah Royce; and “ The Outstanding Controversy 
between Science and Faith,” by Sir Oliver Lodge. About one- 
third of the number is given to book reviews, the first and longest 
of which is occupied with Royce’s “The World and the Indi- 
vidual,” an extended notice of which appears in this issue of the 
REVIEW. 

We observe with interest in the advertising department, which 
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fills the eight opening pages and is given exclusively to books, 
that Mr. Speirs has a half-page, headed ** Swedenborg’s Theologi- 
cal Works,” the announcement of the titles and prices being fol- 
lowed by the statement: “ The English translations of these and 
other theological writings of Swedenborg may be read at all free 
public libraries.” 

The /ourna/, which is published by Williams and Norgate, is 
brought out in the best manner possible, and contains about two 
hundred pages, exclusive of those given to advertising. We con- 
clude that it has met with a most favorable reception, as the 
number we have received belongs to the “third impression.” 


We are glad to observe that the Springfield Republican, which 
has a wide circulation and a national reputation, publishes an 
excellent notice of “The Bread of Life,” by the Rev. John 
Worcester, including a luminous extract from the volume show- 
ing the attitude of the New Church toward the “ higher criticism,” 
a subject which has recently received very large consideration in 
the columns of that paper. 


In “The Philosophy of Swedenborg,” by the Rev. Oswald 
Chambers, Tutor of Philosophy, Dunoon College, Kirn, N. B., 
we have a paper read in Glasgow before the New-Church Doc- 
trinal Union, by one who says of himself: “I am an outsider, I am 
not a Swedenborgian, nor do I belong in the slightest way to 
the New Church,” and who speaks of being “practically un- 
acquainted, in any student’s sense, with the works of Sweden- 
borg, half a dozen years ago.” And yet he shows himself to 
have studied these works to some purpose, and is able, near the 
close of his address — which is a strong presentation of the New- 
Church philosophy — to speak of his subject as follows :— 

Thus a scientist, philosopher, and theologian is presented before this age 
in the personality of a good, humble, Christian man. Not a mind that ex. 


hibited a scientific turn, or a philosophic turn, or a theological turn, merely, 
but a mind master in science, master in philosophy, and master in theology. 


The “Journal of Education of the Academy of the New 
Church, 1902,” contains full information respecting the Acad- 
emy and its schools, with courses of study and textbooks in use ; 
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a complete catalogue of the graduates during the twenty-five 
years between 1877 and 1902; a full list of all the pupils now in 
attendance upon the six parish schools in this country and Great 
Britain, with their ages; four addresses as given during the year, 
treating such subjects as ‘“‘ Why we educate the children within 
our borders,” “The relation between teacher and parent,” etc. ; 
together with inviting pictures of the college building, and the 
boys’ and girls’ dormitories at Bryn Athyn — all forming an at- 
tractive pamphlet of about ninety pages. 

The catalogue shows the number of pupils for the year in the 
several parish schools to have been one hundred and forty-three, 
divided as follows: Bryn Athyn, forty-five; Pittsburg, twelve ; 
Glenview, IIll., twenty-two; Berlin, Can., Parkdale, 
Can., ten; London, England, fifteen. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Gordian Knot. By ARTHUR T. Pierson. Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany. New York and London. 

The Smoke and the Flame. By CHARLES F. DoLe. American Unitarian 
Association. Boston. 

Varieties of Religious Experience. By WILLIAM JAMES. Longmans, Green, 
and Company. London and New York. 

The Gospel of Divine Humanity. By J. Ww. FARQUHAR. Elliot Stock. 

London. 

Men and Women. By Minot J. SAvaGE. American Unitarian Association. 
Boston. 

The Ascent of the Soul. By AMORY H. BRADFORD. The Outlook beech 
New York. 

Religious Life in America. By ERNEST HAMLIN. The Outlook Company. 
New York. 


Notices of the above will soon appear in the pages of the REVIEW. 
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